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PEEFACE. 



In the composition of this Handbook the Editor disclaims 
all originality. "Composition," indeed, is hardly an 
applicable term in the case, except in the literal sense 
of the word, that is, inasmuch aa it has consisted in a 
" placing together " of materials already in existence, 
products of the genius and researches of other and far 
abler men. The work may more properly be designated 
a compilation; and the only merit that the author can 
rightfully lay claim to is that of care and diligence in 
the selection and arrangement of the subject-matter : 
the only merit that complimentary critics can attribute 
{if deemed due) being that of judiciousness, exhibited in 
the manner in which this has been done. 

He does not profess to be a manufacturer, but simply 
a merchant (or retailer) of literature, who knowing from 
experience the state of the market as regards " demand," 
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endeaTours, to the best of Ms abiKty, to provide the 
proper "supply." Contrary, however, to mercantile custom 
in general, instead of "buying at the cheapest market 
and selling at the dearest," the Editor has sought for 
"profit" (the reader's, if not his own) by getting his 
materials from the most authentic sources available — 
even though the most expensive — in order that be may 
retail thom on far cheaper terms, as well as in a much 
more handy form, to his reading customers. 

The principal of these authorities — some of which works 
are now difficult to be procured from being out of print — 
may here be mentioned, though generally acknowledged 
in the body of the treatise. The book to which the 
Editor has, perhaps, been most largely indebted, is the 
learned and voluminous work " On the History, Litera- 
ture, etc., of the Hindoos," by the late Rev. W. "Ward, 
of Serampore. "Next to that he would mention the more 
modem, but equally learned work, by Professor Max 
MiiUer, the " History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature." 
His chief other authorities have been Sir WUliam Jones, 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., and Professor H. H. Wilaon, 
from whose valuable contributions to the " Joum^ of the 
Asiatic Society," as well as separately published works, 
he has freely and largely quoted. To these he would 
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add the "Historical Sketch of Sanskrit Lit«rature," by 
Profesaor Adelimg, as translated &om the Germaa by 
Mr. Talboys ; the prize essay, by the late Dr. Ballaiityue, 
on " Cluiatiaiiity aa contrasted mth Hindii Philosophy," 
and Tarioua other treatises, by the same author, on the 
" Philosophical Systems of the Hindus ; " Lectures on 
Indian Epic Poetry," and other works, by Professor 
Monier Williams, of Oxford ; " India and the Hindoos," 
by the E«v. F. de W. "Ward, Missioriary at Madras ; and 
lastly, but very especially, the editor would acknowledge 
bis indebtedness to the valuable Little work of a very 
similar character with the present, but now out of print, 
entitled the " Missionary's Vade Mecum," by the Rev, 
T. Phillips, formerly missionary at Muttra. 

The Editor's principal object in the preparation of thia 
Handbook has been the supply of a desideratum, long 
felt both by himself and bis pupils — those of them, 
especially, who were candidates for H.M. Civil Service 
in India — ^viz., a work in ~ a condensed form, and at a 
moderate price, from which might be obtained such a 
general acquaintance with Sanskrit Literature as would 
enable them to answer the questions on that subject 
likely to be set at the competitive and subsequent 
examinations. 
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The importance of the study of Sanskrit, even on 
merely philological grounds, as the parent of the other 
classical languages (of the Aryan family), as weU as on 
account of the richneaa and variety of its own literature, 
is now becoming increasingly felt and acknowledged, not 
only on the European continent (where so much more 
attention has hitherto been paid to it), but even in 
England ; which forms an additional reason for hoping that 
a volume like the present will be hailed, in spite of all its 
imperfections, as a useful work of reference, or text-book. 

If, in any humble degree, it should prove an incentive 
to the study of that venerable and highly polished lan- 
guage, and a handy-guide to those entering on its study, 
the Editor will feel that the trouble he has taken in the 
preparation of this little volume has not been in vain. 

2i, WbIXINGTON 3TBBBt, StB4ND, 

Jmi, 1B66. 



For the assistance of those readers who may not be 
already femiliar with the Sanskrit character, though, in 
general, the Roman equivalents have been used through- 
out the work, the Deva N&gari Alphabet, and most 
useful compound letters, are here appended : 
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PREFACE. ix 
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S A*. » W, « Ar, AT fti, 9kv,■^kth.^ khy, HJ y«, 
^ ffT, I^ gl, Vi gitr, ^ ».ft, y n.g, ^ cAcA, ^ chckh, ^ cAjr, 
*f jy'> HA '^je. ^licA, SB; licAA, ST ly, J f(, i» fy, ^ afy, 
W rfy, Iff 9^ ■^ Jfth, f^ it4. I? i)i», 9 ny, TT «. W ttA. i^ *"t, 
^ *Bi, TK t},, ■^ tr, -^ tu, r^ U, Vi thy, ff <if , IT ^^k, ^ dbh, 
^ dm, q dy, ^ dr, \ dn, ^ dAy, ^ dhv, lf[ n<, ^ nd, ff itn, 1^ ny, 
H P'. 19 Py. 11 P^. ?T P'. ^ *?'. «^ H ^ iy, ?T 4r, Iff fifty, V fiAr, 
m mbh, nr "*">' ^ "*!/' ^ '"^i ^ ?y> 'V ''f'l ^ ''^t ^ Ipi 9 "i 
a^ cy, IT DT, ^ »cA, Jf iy, -^ ir, ^ ii, ^ »'tt, ^ *A(, ff «ftfA, "^ «Aii, 
W »Ay. ^ »ft. ^ «*A, ^ *(, qir «(A, ^ m, ^ *)», ^ ay, ^ n-, 
^ »p, ^ M, fl Am, U Ay, 55 hi, flSJ A:*y, ^ir ktr, fli **». ^ A»Aif, 
^ fttftm, ^ A»Ay, T^ gny, TV^ gbhy, TS gry, ^ K-kt, ^ n.fty, 
^^ cAcAAy, ^ cAcAAr, ^IJ ^4y, ^ tm, (SQ hny, t^ if^, (^ («y, 
'^ ttr, ^ ^/[>, 3r (MAy, TT (^Ay, ^ dry, '^ nty, ^^ raAy, 7 r<ir, 
■^ rW. ^TP, ^*A(r, ^rtftn, ^*^, ^rtr, 7^r*«y. 
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The following miBtakes have been only diacovei-ed by the Editor 
when preparing the Table of Contents, after the body of the work 
had left the press. He r^rets muoh that they had escaped his 
observation when correctii^ the proofe (sometimes rather hastily) 
in the short intervals of professional engagements. The Header is 
requested to notify them in his copy ; and also to observe that some 
words have two, or even more, different forms or orthi^raphies, 
and he therefore must not alioayt conclude, when he finds the same 
term spelt differently in different places, that eiiAer word is a mis- 
print: 

Page 1, line 17, for "Silpa," read "Silpa." 

7, „ "Mimdnstt," read " Mimdnad." 
9, „ "Vaisampaydni," read "Vaiiampdyana." 
28, „ "Aranyaka," read "Arajfyakai." 
30, „ "Parisiahta," read " Paris iahta." 
11, „ "Fdrihada," read "Fdiihadaa." 
21, (6.) Thb Pabi^ibhtas, ete., to the end of 
Chap. II. Bhould hace been printed at 
the end of Chap. I, 
3, for 'iPATAWiLf," rtad " PItaniaij.." 
"Ptilanjali," read "Faianjati." 
„ 10,16 „ Ditto „ Ditto. 

" Patatfjala," read Pdtatti'ala," 
*jf*I read VQ*! 
„ 16, 24 „ "Jaimial" read "Jaimini." 
" Marwar," read "M&rwiir" 
"4, 6, 6, 7," read "1,2, 3, 4." 
'Skdnda," read "Shanda!' 
"charming," riad "chunling." 
„21,etc. „ "Baneia" read "Qmfeia" 
"Slta," read "Slid." 
"Handatal," read " Daif4ai'at." 
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HANDBOOK OF SMSKRIT LITEEATUIIE. 



PART I. 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 

CHAPTER I. 
INTRODTJCTORY AND ON THE TEDAS. 

g 1. General Dimaion of (he Sdstrda, or Sacred Writings of 
the Hindia. 
The Hindus arrange their aacred works under eighteen 
heads, or separate books, in which every sort of know- 
ledge, religious, philosophical, scientific, and ethical, is 
considered to be fully taught, as follows : — 

1. The four Vedas, namely, the Rig, the Yajur^ the 
Sdma, and the Atharva. 

2, The four Upa- Vedas, comprising the Aifua (on the 
science of medicine), drawn from the ?jg-veda ; the Odn- 
dharva (on music), &om the S&ma-veda; the Dhanu 
(on military tactics), from the Tajus ; and the Silpa or 
Sthdpatya (on mechanics), &om the Atharva. 

' The original words are respettivelj Rich (^P^) and Tajai {^^H) 
but wben prefixed to the ward Vida, the eaphonic ndes of Sanskrit rranunar 
require them to be pronounced Rig and Yigur, with ■which formB therefore 
the European reader ia likely to he moat fkmUiar. Jtieh {the root and " crude 
base") howeyer becomei, lif the sane rulee, in the nominatiTe dngnlar, ^ik 
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3. The six Angas,' viz., the Sikahd, on pronimciation ; 
the Kalpa, on ceremonies ; the Vydkarana, on grammar ; 
the Chhattdas, on prosody and verse; the Jyotiaha, on 
astronomy ; and the NiTuita, an explanation of difficult 
words, etc., in the Vedas, 

4. The four Upangas, viz., the Purdnaa, or poetical 
histories ; the Nydya, on ethics ; the Mimdnm, on divine 
wisdom and religious ceremonies ; and the DAarma Sdslra, 
or the civil and canon laws. 

I 2. Origin and Antiquitt/ qf the Vedas. 
The difficulties attending the first attempts to obtain 
firom the Br&hmans a knowledge of their Sistras, were 
very great. This is accounted for from the fact that the 
S&stras denoimce the heaviest penalties on a Br4hman 
who shall teach the knowledge of the sacred books to 
infidels or persons of low caste. This reserve, however, has 
at length been so overcome by the perseverance, influence, 
and gold of Europeans (pioneered by such men as Sir 
WiUiam Jones, Mr. Colebrooke, etc.), that the Br^hmans 
will now, without the slightest hesitation, sell or translate 
the most sacred of their books, or communicate all they 
enow of their contents. The difficulty now lies more in 
the scarcity and obscurity of these works than in the 
scrupulosity of the Br4hmans, their guardians. 

Though probably no person living has ever seen the 
whole Veda, yet distinct portions of each of the four parts 
— the Sig, the Yajur, the Sdma, and the Atharva — have 
long been in the hands of learned Europeans, by whom 
they have been identified, and their contents examined 
1 That is, " limba" or " parts." 
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and tranBlated. The Mig, the Yajtir, and the Sdma axe 
considered to be the principal portions of the Veda, bnt 
the ^tharvana is geaeraliy admitted as a fourth part. 
And divers mythological poems, entitled Itihisat and 
Purams, are reckoned a supplement, and as such con- 
stitute "a //(A Veda. 

It is well known that the Brihrnana have more 
reverence for the Vedas than for any other of the Siatras. 
Several causes may be assigned for this ; they are at present 
but little known, and ignorance, in this case, is doubtless 
the mother of devotion; they are declared to be the 
peculiar inheritance of the Brahmans, and are kept fcom 
the lower castes, so that a Sndra cannot hear any part 
of them repeated without incurring guilt ; they are sup- 
posed to be the source of all the Sfistraa — everything, it is 
said, is to be found in the Vedas. They claim an inscru- 
table antiquity. Many believe them to have proceeded 
immediately from the mouth of Gtod ; thus the Ved&nta 
writers say, " The self-evident word proceeding out of 
the mouth of God, this is the Veda."' But, perhaps (aa 
one writer remarks) we may consider the word " Veda," 
as signifying " knowledge," or true ideas, or philosophy 
in general, and not merely the books so called, and thus 
account for the veneration in which it is held by Hindlis 
generally, and especially by the Br&hmans. 

' The date of the Veda^ (nndonbtedlj the moit ancient oompoutiom in 
the whole ninge of Sanakn' literature) is flied by Sir W. Jones at IfiW n.a 
Eitter Boppoaes they were collected or oomposed nbout UDO or 1600 n.o. 
Theii great age ihbj be inferred from the fact of their being mentioned in all 
ancient Indian works, and ftom tbe ancient iambic metre of eight syllableB, 
in which tbej are written, and not in the common iloka at modem workis. 
But it is imposjible to fli the predse period of tbeir conpontion from an; data 
now procurable. 
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Notwithstanding tlie directly divine origin ascribed by 
the VedantifltB and others to the Yedas, on consulting the 
■fforka themflelves, we find the names of the respective 
authors of each passage preserved in the ^nukrarnamkd, 
or explanatory table of contents, which has been handed 
down with the Veda itself, and of which the authority is 
uaqnestioned. The aclcnowledged author of the index to 
the tchile Yajus, and also that prefixed to the Rig-veda, 
was Katyayana, the pupQ of Shaunaka. 

According to said " Anukramanik^," Vittdmitra is the 
author of all the hymns contained in the third book of 
the ^lig-vedfl ; as Bharadvdja is, with rare exceptions, the 
composer of those collected in the sixth book ; VaMshtha, 
of those in the seventh ; Gritaamada, of those in the second ; 
Vdmadem, of those in the fourth ; and Buddha,^ and other 
descendants olAlri, of those in the fifth. But in the remain- 
ing books of the Rig- Veda, the anthers are more various, 
such as Jamadagni, son of Bhrigu ; Par^aara, father of 
Yy&sa; Gotama, and his son Nodhaa; Kasyapa, son of 
Harichi ; Angiras, Vnhaspatl, Ndrada, and other celebrated 
Indian sages, along with many of their lineal descendants. 
Several personages of royal birth (as the five sons of 
Viihangir, and the E&jas Trayarlina, and Trasadasya) 
are mentioned among the authors of some of the hymns 
in the Eig-veda. Many of the hymns are in praise of 
the liberaHty and other virtues of various celebrated kings 
and heroes, as of Swanaya, Chitra, Vibhandu, etc. 

Some parts of the Veda are ascribed to divine persons, ■ 

if king! oalled "cMldreii 
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and even to Brahma liimself, under difiereot names. 
Where the author was unknown, the compiler probably 
gave to that hymn or eection a divine orig;in, but it is 
probable that the greater portion, if not the whole, of the 
Yeda was written by devotees called Muvis. Dwaip&yana, 
Bumamed Vyfiea (or, "the compiler"), having compiled 
and arranged the Scriptures, theogouies and mythological 
poems, taught the several Yedaa to a^ many disciples, viz. 
the Rik to Paila ; the Yc{;'us to Vaisampaydna ; the Soma 
to Jaimini ; the Atbarm to Samantu ; and the liihdsaa 
and Purdnas to S&ta. These disciples instructed their 
respective pupils, who, becoming teachers in their turn, 
communicated the knowledge to their own disciples ; until 
at length, id the progreaa of succeaaive instruction, so 
great varieties crept into the text, or into the manner of 
reading or reciting it, and into tJie no leas sacred prece^tfi ' 
for Its use and applications, that no fewer than 1,100 
different schools arose. 

g 3. 0/iAe Theology of the Veda». 

The religiouB system of the Vedas may be described as 
a rude, non-idolatrous deism — though in some aspects it 
presents a poljrtheistical appearance, in as far as the sun, 
moon, fire, etc., are regarded as proper objects of adora- 
tion. " The real doctrine of the Indian Scripture," says 
Golebrooke, " is the unity of the Deity, in whom the 
universe is comprehended ; and the seeming polytheism 
which it exhibits, offers the dements and the stars and 
planets as Gfod. 13ie three principal manifestations of 
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the divinity,' with other personified attributeB and 
energies, and most of the other gods of Hindu my- 
thology are indeed mentioned, or at least indicated, in 
the Veda. But the worship of deified heroes is no part of 
the system ; nor are the incarnations of deities suggested 
in any portions of the text which I have seen, though 
such are sometimes hinted at by the commentators."' 

" Some of these statements," however, remarks Prof, 
Wilson,' "may perhaps require modification; for without 
a carefijl examination of all the prayers of the Yedas, it 
woidd be hazardous to assert that they contain no indica- 
tion whatever of hero-worship ; and certainly they do 
appear to allude occasionally to the Atatdrs or incarna- 
tions of Vishnu. It is also true that the worship of the 
Tedflfl is for the most part domestic worship, consisting of 
prayers and oblations offered — in their own houses, not in 
temples — by individuals for individual good, and addressed 
to unreal presences, not to visible types. In a word, the 
religion of the Vedas was not idolatry." 

§ 4. Qeneral Divisions of the Vedas. 

The whole Veda ia divided into three parts, viz., the 
Mantras or Odna» — prayers, hymns, etc., which collectively 
are called the Sanhild of each Veda ; the Brdhmams or 
theological part ; and the Jndna or IJpanishads, the philo* 
sophical portion ; besides which many selections have 
been made from the Veda by different sages. 

' Viz., the Sun (under the Tarioua n 
moon), and Agm (Are). To which a 
eepeci^y as seen at night), and Tdyu i^iuc ••i^^i. 

" Jks. Et*. Tol. Tiii., p. *73. ' Introduotion to the VishiiD Far&^. 
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The first of these divisions comprises about thirty dif- 
ferent treatises, or collections of prayers and hymns, with 
comments, as the Mig-veda Sanhttd, the A'ranya Panchaka, 
the Yajur-teda Sanhitd, the Tailttriya Sanhitd, etc., etc. 

The Brdhmanas include between sixty and seventy 
separate works and comments ; and the Upanishads are 
sixty-two in nimiber, though many are comprised in a 
few leaves, and only ten of them are much studied now-a- 
days, as containing matters of dispute between the sects 
who follow the six Darsftanas, or philosophical schools. 
The proper meaning of Upanishad is said to be " divine 
science," or the " knowledge of God," and is equally ap- 
plied to the theology itself, and to a book in which thib 
science is taught. 

The whole of the Indian theology is professedly founded 
on the Vpanishads. 

The several Sanhitdn, or collections of Mantras in each 
Veda, constitute the Sdkhas (^IMI) or "branches" of each 
Veda. Tradition; preserved in the Purdnas, reckons the 
Sanhitds of the Rig-reda as 16 in number ; of the Yaj'ur, 
86, — or, including those which branched from a second 
revelation of this Veda, 101. Those of the Sdma-ceda are 
reckoned as no fewer than 1,000, and of the Aiharvana 
nine. But treatises on the study of the Veda reduce the 
Sdkhas of the Rig to five ; and those of the Yajus, in- 
cluding both revelations of it, to 86. 

§ 5. We proceed now to give a brief account of the 

Special Divkions and Contents of the several Vedas. 

I.— Or THE Pio-Tbd*. 

(a). The Sanhitd. — The collection of prayers in the ^ig- 
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veda is divided into eight parts {kkanda or k&^da), each of 
which is subdivided into as many lectures (adhy&ya). 
Another mode of division also runs through the volume, 
diBtingiiishiiig ten books [mandala), which are subdivided 
into more than 100 chapters (_anuvdka), and compiise 
1,000 hymns or invocations {sukla). 

A further subdivision of more than 2,000 sectionB 
(varga) is common to both methods, and the whole con- 
tains above 10,000 verses, or stanzas (alokas) of varioos 
measures. 

" The Sanhita of the first Veda," says Mr. Colebrooke, 
'contains mantraa or prayers, which for the most part 
are encomiastic, as the name. Rig- veda, implies.' . . . On 
examining this voluminous compilation, a systematic ar- 
rangement is readily perceived. Successive chapters, and 
even entire books, comprise hymns of a siagle author ; 
invocations, too, addressed to the same deities, hymns 
relating to like subjects and prayers intended for similar 
occasions, are frequently classed together. The Eishi or 
speaker is of course rarely mentioned in the Mantra itself, 
but in some instances he does name himself. A few 
passages, too, among the Mantras of the Veda are in the 
form of a dialogue, and, in such cases, the discoursers were 
alternately considered as Eishi and Devata. In general 
the person to whom it was revealed, or by whom its use 
and application was first discovered, is called the Rishi of 

' Derired from the Terb peA (^^) "hi praise." Ths i«rm aigniflsB 
any prayec or hymn in which the deilj is praised ; and aa those are mostly in 
Terse, the term becomes also appllcahla to such passages of any Veda as are 
redaeiblo to maaanrea by the rules of prosody. The ^ig-yada, containing 
most of these, derirea its name from them. 
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that Mantra. He is evidently, then, the author of that 
prayer, notwithatanding the assertion of the Hindus, vith 
Trhom it ie an article of their creed, that the Vedas were 
composed by no human author. 

" The deities invoked appear to be as various as the 
authors of the prayers addreesed to them ; but, according 
to the most ancient annotations on the Indian Scripture, 
those numerous names of persons and things are all re- 
solvable into different titles of three deities, and ulti- 
mately of one God. The Nighantu^ or glossary of the 
Yedas, concludes with three lists of names of deities ; the 
first comprising such as are deemed synonymous with 
fire ; the second, with air ; and the third, with the sun. 
In the last part of the Nirukta, which entirely relates to 
deities, it is twice asserted that there are but three gods — 
' Tiara eta devaiah.' The further evidence that these 
intend but one deity is supported by many passages in the 
Veda ; and it is very clearly and concisely stated in the 
beginning of the Index to the Rig-veda, on the authority 
of the Kirukta and of the Veda itself. 

"The deities," it is there statod, "are only three, whose 
places are the earth, the intermediate region, and heaven ; 
fire, air, and the sun. They are pronounced to be (the 
deities) of the mysterious names severally ;* and Prajdpali 
{the lord of creatures) is (the deity) of them collectively. 



> The Nighatftu ia th« flret port of the Ninkta, one of the Ted&ngu, or 
worb anpplementar; to and connected with tile Tedu. It ia a glousrisl 
eiplanatioii of obsc<u% terme. 

> BkM, BJuteah, and Swar, eallid Wdhfiti (imf^) a m;Htical word 
or Nrand, m On, etc. These commence the dail; prajen of the BiUiinaiu. 
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The syllable Om ' intencU every deity ; it belongs to 
(Parameshthi) Him who dwells in the supreme abode ; it 
appertains to {Brahma) the vast one ; to {Deva) God ; to 
{Adh^dtmd) the superintending soul. Other deities be- 
longing to those several regions are portions of the (three) 
gods ; for they are variously named and described, on 
accotmt of their different operations, but (in fact) there is 
only one deity, the great soul (Makdn A'tmd). He is called 
the sun ; for he is the soul of all beings ; and that is 
declared by the sage — 'The sun is the soul of (Jagaf) 
what moves, and of (iaethush) that which is fixed. Other 
deities are portions of him ; and that is expressly declared 
by the text. The wise call fire Indra, Mitnt, and Va- 
runa," etc.' 

"The subjects and usee of the prayers contained in the 
Veda differ more than the deities which are invoted, or 
the titles by which they are addressed. Every line is 
replete with allusions to mythology and to the Indian 
notions of the divine nature and the celestial spirits. For 
the innumerable ceremonies to be performed by a house- 
holder, and still more for those endless rites enjoined on 
hermits and ascetics, a choice of prayers is offered in 
every stage of the celebration. The various and repeated 
sacrifices with fire, and drinking of the milky juice of the 
Moon plant, or acid asclepias (soma-latd), furnish abun- 

> ^^Vf tlie mjsHc name of the deity, prefacing all the praters and most 
of the writings of the Hiudat. It ia composed of three letten, tIz. ^^ 
a name of Viehno, ^ of S'iia, and '^ of Bnilima. It therefore implies the 
Indian Triad, and eipretflea three in one. 

' Thiapasaageofthe j^fluiromoTiiii partly abridged from the JTiHrfiii, and 
parti; taken &om the BrUuna^a of the Tedaj. 
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dant occaeion for numerous prayers, adapted to the many 
stages of those religious rites." ' 

The third book of the J^tg-veda (distributed into five 
chapters) contains invocations by Visv&mitra, The last 
hymn in this book consistfi of six prayers, one of which 
contains the celebrated Odyatri (or verse consisting of 
^ght syllables), as follows: "This new and excellent 
praise of thee, splendid playful sun, is offered by us to 
thee. Be gratified by this my speech. Approach this 
craving mind, as a fond man seeks a w<nnan. May that 
sun (Pushan), who contemplates and looks into all worlds, 
be our protection. Let us meditate on the adorable light 
of the divine rules (Savitra) ; may it guide our intellects. 
Desirous of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid sun 
{Savitri), who should be studiously worshipped. Vene- 
rable men, guided by the understanding, salute the divine 
sun with oblations and praise."^ 

(6.) The Brdhmana of the Rig-veda. — The second part 
of the Rig-veda consists of the Br&hmana (or precepts). 
The Aitereya Br4hmana is divided into eight books 
(Panjikd) each containing five chapters or lectures 
{Adhyaya) and subdivided into an unequal number of sec- 
tions (Ehandan), amounting in the whole to 285. The work 
is partly in prose, but for most part in verse. It treats 
chiefly of sacrifices to be performed by kings, and of the 
consecration of kings, ete. This latter cerenumy was per- 

' Colebrooke'B Esaay on the Yedaa. Aa, Rca. toI. viii. 

• There are fonr Odyatri; according to the four Vedas, intended for the 
fliolusiTe use of Brkhmans, who believe that no S'fldra can repeat them without 
drawing on himself signal puniahment ftom hearen. Tlio most common in 

lOT intellects I" 
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formed by pouring on their heads, while seated on a throne 
prepared for the purpose, water mixed with honey, clari- 
fied butter {f/hrita), and spirituous liquors (madhu), as well as 
two sorts of grass, and the sprouts of com. This ceremony, 
called abhhheka (iffH^) " sprinkling," or "anointing," 
is also celebrated on divers occasions as parts of the 
rites belonging to certain solenm sacrifices. The mode 
of its celebration forms the subject of the second chapter 
of the eighth book, which contains an instance (not 
singular in the Yedas) of a disquisition, or a difference 
of opinion among inspired authors. 

The thirty-eighth chapter describes a supposed con- 
secration of Indra, when elected by the gods to be their 
king. It consists of similar, but more solemn rites, 
including, among other peculiarities, a fanciful construc- 
tion of his throne with texts of the Veda ; besides a re- 
petition of the ceremony in Tarious regions, to ensure 
universal dominion. This last part contains many geo- 
graphical allusions. 

The fortieth, and last chapter of the Aitereya Brihmaiia, 
relates to the benefit of entortaining a Purokita, or ap- 
pointed priest ; the selection of a proper person for that 
office, and the mode of his appointment by the king, together 
with the functions to be discharged by him. The last 
chapter describes rites to be performed, under the direc- 
tion of such a priest, for the destruction of the king's 
enemies. 

(c.) The Aranyaka and XTpaniehada of the ^g-veda. — 
The Upanishads are the argumentative sections of the 
Yeda, sometimea entitled the Yed^ta. Some of these 
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tracts are portions of the Br&hmana, properly bo called, 
others are found only in detached forms, and one is part 
of a Saohita itself. 

These conatitute the third part of the Rig-reda. The 
Aitereya i^anyaka comprises eighteen chapters or lectures, 
unequally distributed in five books. The second, which is 
the longest, for it contains seven lectures, forms, ^th the 
third, an Upauishad of this Veda, entitled the Sahcrich 
BrdhTnana Upantthad, or more commonly the Aitereya, 
as the composition or revelation made to a sage so named. 
The four last lectures of that second ^raniyaka are par- 
ticularly consonant with the theological doctrines of the 
Yed&ntists, and are accordingly considered by theologians 
of that school as the proper Aitereya Upanishad. 

This work speaks of the creation of the universe by 
the self-existent and all pervading »ovl (Param^tmi) or 
Brahma. First, the regions above the visible heavens, 
the atmosphere, the earth, and waters are created. Then 
God, to rule these various regions. Then food for all 
beings. The efforts of the primeval man to seize food, 
which was embodied in form, are described. After this is 
explained the mode in which the universal soul penetrated 
the man. Pro-creation is then described, and the whole 
is concluded by a disquisition on the nature of the soul. 

The Eaushitika Brdhmana is another XTpanishad. This 
contains two dialogues ; one in which Indra instructs 
Fratardana in theology, and another in which Aj&tasatru, 
king of K&si (Benares), communicates divine knowledge 
to a priest named B&l&kL 
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2, —Of thb TuuE-VEDi, ob Abrtaetii, 

The Yajus, or Adhvaryu, consista of two difEerent 
Vedaa, the white and the black, which have each sepa- 
rately branched out into various 8&kh&8.^ 

To explain the names by which both are distinguished, 
it is necessary to notice a legend which is gravely related 
in the Purdnas, and the commentaries on the Vedas, 

The Tajus, in its original form, was at first taught by 
Yaisamp&yana to twenty-seven pupils. At this time, 
having instructed Tijnavaltya, he appointed him to 
teach the Veda to other disciples. But being afterwards 
offended with him, the resentful preceptor made him 
disgorge the science he had learned in a tangible form. 
The rest of Taisampiyana's disciples, receiving hia com- 
mand to pick up the disgorged Veda, assumed the form 
of partridges, and swallowed these texts, which were 
soiled and for this reason termed "black" (qr^, kiiahna). 
This Veda is also, and more commonly, called the Tailti- 
riya, from tUHri {fjjf^f^j "a partridge," and it contains 
twenty-seven Sdkh^ according to the number of Vaisam- 
p&yana'a pupiis. Y&jnavalkya, overwholmod with sorrow, 
had recourse to the sun, from which he received a new 
revelation of the Yajus, which is called "white" (^raf 
autla). There is, however, a more rational account of Uie 
origin of these two Vedaa, given in the Anukramani, or 
Index, to the black Yajus. 

The Yajur-veda relates chiefly to oblations and sacri- 
fices, as the name itself implies, which is derived from yaj 
' U'lUI "ft branch," 
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(^v)) " to worship." It containB instructions respecting 
religions exercises, the castes, feasts, purifications, expia- 
tions, pilgrimages, gifts, varions sacrifices, the requisite 
qualifications in animals to be offered, the building of 
temples, the usual ceremonies at the births, marriages, and 
deaths, of men of all ranks, etc. Many of the hymns and 
detached portions of the Yeda have been translated by 
Mr. Colebrooke, Sir "William Jones, Dr. Carey, and others. 

The Yajasaneyi, or tehite Yajus, is the shortest of the 
Yedas, so lar as respects the first and principal part, viz., 
the mantras. 

(a) The SanUtd of the Fo/wr.— The Sanhiid of this 
Veda ia comprised in forty lecturs {pdhyiya), unequally 
divided into numerous short sections (khmdaka or 
kdndika), each of which, in general, constitutes a prayer 
or Mantra. It is also divided, like the Eig-veda into 
anutdkas (chapters). The number of these appears to 
be 286; the number of sections or verses is nearly two 
thousand (1987) ; but this includes many repetitions of 
the same test in divers places. The Adhydydt are very 
unequal, containing from 13 to 117 sections (kdndikd). 

The black Yajaa is more copious as regards the Mantras, 
than the lehite, but leas so than the Big-veda. 

Its Sanhitd is arranged in seven books [Ashtaka or 
kdnda) containing from five to eight lectures or chapters 
{Adhydya, Pras'na, or Prapdthaka). Each of these is sub 
divided into sections (Anundka), which are equally dis- 
tributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in the 
rest. The whole number exceeds 650. No admittedly 
human authors were noticed by Colebrooke in this Veda. 
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Nine entire Eandaa are ascribed to Fraj£pati (the lord of 
creatures) ; aa many to the moon, seven to Agni (or fire), 
and sixteen to all the gods. Many of the topics are the 
same as those of the white Tajus, but differently placed 
and differently treated. 

(5) The Br&ktnana and VpanUhada of the Tajus. — The 
fortieth and last chapter of this Teda is an Upanishad, 
called Isav^syam, which has been translated by Sir William 
Jones. A part of this Upanishad, the Ukada Aranyaka, 
together with a commentary on the same by Sankara 
Ach&rya, is now in the library of the Asiatic Society 
of London. 

The Satapatha Brahm&na is more copious than the col- 
lection of prayers (the Sanhttd), but the same order is 
followed in both. 

The Yrihadiranyaka, which constitutes the fourteenth 
book, is the conclusion of the white Tajns. This forms 
the Vrihad Upanishad. In it we have an account of 
Virdj (fSR^ni)' *^® ^* cause, dividing his own substance 
into male and female of every creature, from man to the 
lowest animal. 

In the second part of the Br4hniana of the black Teda, 
religious observances are described. Its Upanisbads are 
two, the Taittiriyaka and the Nar4yana. Other S&kh^ 
have other Upanishads, as the Maitrayani, Eatha, and 
Swet&svatara. 

The Jesuits forged a modem imitation of this Veda, 
called the Ezur Vedam. Copies of three other Yedas in 
Sanskrit, written in the Koman character and in French, 
were found among the manuscripts of the Catholic nuB- 
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sionary at Pondicherry (M. Barthelmy) where the one in 
question was discoyered. A copy of the Ezur Tedam waa 
brought from India, and presented to Voltaire, who sent 
it, in 1761, to the Eoyal Library of France. The forgery 
which had been manutactured at the instigation of the 
Jeenits (it is said by Father Roberto de Nobili, in the 
seventeenth century), has been ably exposed in an article 
by the late F. Ellis, Esq., contained in the Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay. 



This Veda, so called from Sdman, a prayer arranged for 
singing, consists of more than 1,000 Sanhiids. A peculiar 
degree of holiness seems to be attached to it by the Hindus, 
it being supposed that the perusal of it is destructive of 
sin. 

The prayers (Mantras) belonging to it are composed in 
metre, and intended to be chanted. 

The principal, if not the first part of the Sfima-veda, is 
that entitled A'rchika. It comprises prayers arranged in 
six chapters [Prapdthdka) subdivided into half-chapters, 
and iuto sections {dc^ati), ten in each chapter, and 
usually containing exactly ten verses each. The same 
collection of prayers, in the same order, but prepared for 
chanting, is distributed in seventeen chapters, under the 
title of Qrdmageya-gdna. 

Another portion of the Sama-Veda, arranged for chant- 
ing, bears the title of A'ranya-gdna, and is subdivided in 
the same manner as the A'rchika. 
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There are four Brdhmanas of this Veda, receiTed by 
four different schools. One is denominated Shadsinia, 
probably from its containing twenty-six chapters. An- 
other is called the Adbhula- Brdhmana. But the beat known 
is that entitled the Tdndya, and an exposition of it by 
Sdyandckdrya. Its principal Upantshad is the Chhan- 
dogya, divided into eight chapters. Another is called the 
Kena UpanUhad. These works are disquisitions on ab- 
struse and mystical theology. The Kena has been trans- 
lated by B&mmohan B>4y. 

4. — Ol THE AtHAKTA-VbPA. 

Several scholars, learned in Indian literature, have sup- 
posed the fourth Veda, from its more modem dialect, to 
be of less authority than the others, and will only acknow- 
ledge the first three to be genuine. "Passages of the 
Indian Scripture itself," says Colebrooke, " seem to support 
the inference, for the fourth Veda is not mentioned in the 
enumeration given in the white Yajush, nor in the follow- 
ing text quoted from the Sistraa by the commentator on 
the Rich. " The Rig-veda originated from fire, the Yajur- 
Veda from air, and the S4ma-Veda from the sun." Hence 
some hold the Athaman to be only a supplement to the 
others. The popular dictionary, Amara Singha, notices 
only three Vedas, and mentions the Atharvan without 
calling it one. 

The Sanhild, or collection of prayers and invocations, 
belonging to the Atharvana, is comprised in twenty books 
(Adrtda) subdivided into sections {anui:dka), hymns {aiikta), 
and verses {rich). The number of verses is stated as 
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6015 ; of sectioflB, above 100 ; and the hyniDB amount to 
more than 760. 

The Atharvan contains many forma of imprecations for 
the destruction of enemiea. But it also comprises a nimi- 
ber of prayers for safety and for averting calamities, as 
veil ae hymns to the gods with prayers to be used at 
solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting such as are 
named Tapta. The most remarkable part of the Atharvan 
consists of theological treatises, entitled Upaniskads, which 
are appendant on it. They are computed as fifty-two in 
number, but in this reckoning different parts of a single 
tract are considered as distinct Upanishads. Four of such 
treatises, comprising eight Upanishads, together with six 
of those before described as appertaining to other Vedas, 
are perpetually cited in dissertations on the Yedanta. 
Others are more sparingly, or not at all, quoted. 

The 6<ypatha Brdhmana appears to belong to the second 
part of this Veda, The first chapter traces the origin 
of the imiverse from Brahma; and it appears from the 
fourth section of this chapter that Atharvan is considered 
as a Prajapati (or king) appointed by Brahma to create 
and protect subordinate beings. 

In the fifth chapter several remarkable passages, identi- 
iying the primeval person (PwrusAfl) with the year 
i^Samvataara), convey marked allusions to the calendar. 

§ 6. Concluding Hemarks on the Vedas. 

The genuineness of the Vedas in general has been folly 
proved by Colebrooke and others ; that is, that they are 
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the same compositions, vMch under the title of Yeda, 
have been revered by Hindus for hundreds, if not for 
thousands of years. From this opinion, however, are 
excepted the detached UpaniBhads, which are not received 
into the best collectiona of fifty-two theological tracts, 
belonging to the Atharva-veda ; and even stmie of those 
which are there inserted. Two of these Upanishads are 
particularly suspicious, viz., the B&ma T&paniya and the 
Gopil Tipanfya, from the well-known comparatively 
recent data of the worship of It&ma and Krishna. So also 
every Upanishad that strongly favours the doctrines of 
these sects, may be rejected as liable to much suspicion. 

The Purinaa relate multitudes of stories, which show 
what holy men these Yedic authors were. Thus Vyasa 
himself was illegitimate, and lived with his brother's wife, 
by whom he had two children. Tasishtha cursed his 
hundred children and degraded them to the rank of 
Chanddlas. In th& Rig-veda is given a hymn repeated by 
the sage to stop the barking of a dog while he was break- 
ing into a house to steal grain. Oautama cursed his wife 
for a criminal intrigue with Indra, and afterwards received 
her again ; and Bhrigu murdered his own mother by 
cutting off her head. 

The writers of the Vedas, too, disagree among them- 
selves, while the mythology there taught is ao better 
than that of the Purinas. The natural philosophy of the 
Vedas is also ridiculous, and in speaking of the origin 
of things, they equal the Purinaa in indelicacy and 
absurdity. 

The killing the inhabitants of the "three worlds" and 
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eating food wit^i a person of inferior caste, are esteemed of 
equal magnitude by Manu, " the great grandson of 
Brahma, the first created of beings, and the holiest of 
kgislatoPB," 

§ 7. Periodical Distribution of Vedic lAterature. 

Professor Mas Miiller' divides vhat he calla the Vedic age 
into four periods, -viz., (l)the Chhandat, (2) the^nn^a, (3) 
the Brdhmana, and (4) the &Ura periods ; the last-named 
fornung the connecting link between the Vedic and the 
later Sanskrit. He excludes from the Vedic age such 
works as the Mah&bh&rata, H&m&yBna, Manu's Sharma 
S&stra, the Purai^as, and all the Darsanas and Sistras 
generally, as later productions. 

"Another important division of Vedic works must be 
always borne in mind, viz., Sruti^ (revelation) and Smriti^ 
(tradition). To the &ruti belong the Mantras and Br&h- 
manae. The Smriti includes not only Sutras, but also 
Sloka works, such as the laws of Manu, T&jnavalkya, and 
Parfisara, which sometimes are called the Smritis, in the 
plural. Most of these, if not all, are founded on Sutras, 
but the texts of the Sutras have been mostly superseded 
by these later metrical paraphrases. 

" The Smriti has no independent authority, but derives 

' Id bit "HietoTj of Ancisot SaiiEkiit Literature," &om which Tdloable 
and erudite work the eontenta of this section have been extracted, though in a 
oondeneed fonn, maatly in tlie very vordg of the leaised author. 
«Tn " that which hoa been heard." 
' Wm " that which baa been Mmembered." 
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its Banction from its intimate connection with the Sruti. 
For, as Kumarila remarks, ' Recollection is knowledge, 
the object of which is some previous knowledge ; and if 
Manu and other authors of Smritis had not originally 
been in possession of authoritative knowledge, it would be 
impossible to appeal to their recollection as an authority.' 
Accordingly, there is no passage in the Veda to warrant 
the authority of Smriti." 

1. — LtTEKATlTEB 07 THB ChHAHDjU PsItlOD. 

"The Siitra, Br&hmana, and Mantra periods of Vedic 
literature, all point to some eariier age which gave birth 
to the poetry of the early Eishis. There was a time, 
doubtless, when the songs which were collected with such 
careful zeal in the Mantra period, commented on with 
such elaborate pedantry during the Br&hmana period, and 
examined and analysed with such minute exactness during 
the Siitra period, lived and were understood without any 
effort by a simple and pious race. There was a time when 
the sacrifices, which afterwards became so bewildering a 
system of ceremonies, were dictated by the free impulse of 
the human heart, by a yearning to render thanks to some 
Unknown Being, and to repay in words and deeds a debt 
of gratitude, accumulated from the first breath of life — a 
time when the poet was the leader, the king and priest of 
his iamily or tribe ; listened to and looked up to as better, 
nobler and wiser than the rest, and as a being nearer to 
the gods in proportion as he was raised above the common 
level of mankind." Such men were at once teachers, law- 
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givers, poeta and priests. Their teaching, poetry, and 
religion, simple and crude as they are, poseeaa a peculiar 
charm, as spontaaeons, original and truthful. 

" The greater portion of what we aov possess of Vedic 
poetry must be ascribed to the Mantra (or Secondary) 
period ; but there still remains enough to give us an idea 
of an earlier race of Yedic poets. Even those earliest 
specimens of Vedic composition, however, belong clearly, 
as Bunsen remarks, to the modem history of the human 
race. Ages must have passed before the grantttiatical 
texture of the Vedic Sanslqit could have assumed the con- 
sistency and regularity which it shows throughout. The 
same appKea to the religion of the Veda. The earliest 
periods of its historic growth m.ust have passed away long 
before the Rishis of India could have worshipped their 
Deeas, or 'bright beings,' with sacred hymns and invoca- 
tions. But we should look in vain in the literature of 
Greece or Bome, or of any other Aryan nation, for docu- 
ments from which to study that interesting' chapter in the 
history of mankind — the transition from a natural into an 
artificial religion — so lull and valuable as we possess them 
in the Veda." 

The Chhandas period, interesting as it is in a philo- 
sophical point of view, is represented by a very limited 
literature. Several specimens of hymns to the gods, etc., 
are given by Max Miiller, such as to Varuna (ovpavo^), 
Agni (fire), Indra (the king of the gods), the horse 
(Aawa), the dawn (Ushas), etc., and one to the Vis've 
Devaa, or " all the gods." But, in more than one of these 
hymns, a belief in only one Supreme Divine Being (Mono- 
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theism), though worshipped under various names, is cle&rly 
expressed in verses which the Vedontists frequently quote, 
and indeed hare incorporated in their Upanishads, Some 
of the hymns (especially those of a philosophical cast) are 
doubtless comparatively modem and may be assigned to 
the Mantra period, at latest ; but those which belong 
clearly to an earlier date were probably composed between 
1000 and 1200 B.C., which Max Miiller thinks should be 
assigned to the Chhandas period. 

2. — Productions op the Hantba Pkeiod, 

" The only document we have in which we can study the 
character of the times previous to the Brihmana period is 
the JRig-ceda Sanhitd. The other two Banhit&s (viz. gf the 
Tajur-veda and the Sfima-veda) were in truth, what they 
have been called, the 'attendants of the Eig-veda,' The 
Brahmanas presuppose the Trayi-Vidyd, the 'threefold 
knowledge,' or the threefold Yeda; but that again pre- 
supposes one Yeda, and that the Rig-veda. It belongs to 
a period previous to the complete ascendancy of the Brfih- 
matias, and before the threefold ceremonial had been worked 
out in aU its details. And yet there is some system, some 
priestly influence, clearly distinguishable in that collection 
also. The ten books of the Rig-veda stand before us as 
separate collections, each belonging to one of the ancient 
families of India, but there are traces in them of one super- 
intending spirit. Eight out of the ten Mandalas begin with 
hymns addressed to Agni, and these, with one exception, 
are invariably followed by hymns addressed to Indra. 
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This cannot be the result of mere accident, but must bave 
been from previous agreement, and it leads us to conclude 
that the Mandalas were not made independently by dif- 
ferent families, but were collections carried out simul- 
temeouslp in different localities under the supervision of one 
central authority." 

Max Mtiller fixes the probable chronological limits of 
the Mantra period between 800 and 1000 b.c. 

3. — WoitSS OF THB B bJitma wa PbBIOD. 

(a.) Of the Brdhmanaa. — It is difficult to give an ex- 
haustive definition of ivbat a Br4hmana is. " They were 
Bribmanic {i.e. theological) tracts, comprising the know- 
ledge most valued by the Br4bmans, bearing partly 
on their sacred hymns, partly on the traditions and cus* 
toms of the people. They profess to teach the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, but for the greater part are 
occupied with additional matter " chiefiy connected with 
the Hindu faith and ceremonials. "A Br4hniana," says 
S4yana in bis Introduction to the Rig-Veda, "is two- 
fold, containing either commandments {vidhi} or additional 
explanations {arthavdda)." The Veda consists of only two 
parts, the Mantras and the Brdbma^aa ; but the only par- 
ticular in which the former can be distinguished from 
the latter is in their more peculiarly sacrificial character. 
Whatever part of the Veda is not a Mantra, therefore, is a 
Brdkmana, whatever be its subject-matter. Although 
different portions of the Veda are often referred to under 
the designation of Itifidaat (epic stories), Purdnaa (cosmo- 
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gonic stories), Kalpas (ceremonial rules), Qdthaa (songs), 
IfdrdiatuU (heroic poems), etc. — all these titles apply only 
to subdiTisioiis of the Br&hmaiias. 

The number of the Br&hmanas, such as we possess them 
in MSS., is much smaller than we should have expected 
from the definition thus given above by S&yana. " If every 
S&kh& consisted of a Sanhit4 and a Br^hmana, the number 
of the old Brihmanafl must have been very considerable. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the BrAhma^as 
which belonged to the different S&kh&e were works com- 
posed independently by different authors. On the con- 
trary, as the Sanhitds of different &&khis\were only dif- 
ferent recensions of one and the same original collection 
of hymns, so the Br&hmanas, which were adopted by 
different Gharanas' of the same Veda, must be considered 
not as so many independent works, but in most instances 
as merely different editions of the same common original." 

" There was originally but one body of Br&hmanas for 
each of the three VeAaa : for the Itig-veda, the Br&hmanas 
of the Bahvrichas ; for the S&ma-Veda, those of the 
Chhandogas ; and for the Tajur-Teda, in its two forms, 
those of the Taittiriyas and the Satapatha-brdhmana. 
These works were not composed in metre, like the San- 
hit&s, and were therefore more exposed to alteration in 
the course of a long-continued oral tradition." 

The Brahmana of the Bahvrichas is contained in the 

' il(l'ai '>'' "3 branch" (i.t. of tlie Veda considered as a tree) means 
■ometimea "r diriuon or part," sometimes "an edition or recension." 

' ^^ll| [fit- a foot, the root of a tree, a familj or race) ; is eometimes tued 
as cyEumymonB irith ^11^1, at others as a particular Brdhmanical familj 
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S4kh48 of the Aitareyim and tlie Kaushitah'ns, which are 
still extant. It is evident however that, though we do not 
now possess them, there were other Sikhfis of the Bahvri- 
chas which differed but little in the wording of their 
Brihmaoae. The Aitareya and Eaushitaki Sr^hmanas 
differ from one another considerably in their arrangement, 
but not to any extent otherwise. 

" In the Br&hmanas of the Chkandogae it ia evident that, 
after the principal collection was made (called the Praudha 
or Pahchavinsa-brahmana, i.e. consisting of twenty-five 
sections) a twenty-sixth was added, known by the name of 
the Shadzinia-brdhnuma. This however, together with the 
Adbhuta-brdhmana, must be of very modem date. It 
mentions not only temples, but images of gods which are 
said to laugh, to cry, to sing, to dance, to sweat, and to 
twinkle. These two (the Praudha and Shadvinia) have 
long been supposed to be the only Br&hmanas of the 
Chhuidogas ; but it is a curious fact that whenever the 
Chhandoga-br&hmanas are quoted, their number is in- 
variably fixed at eight, which are expressly named by 
S4yana." But besides the S&ma-vidh&na-br&hmana, which 
is well-known, we have only one MS. (now in the Bodleian 
Library) containing four small tracts with the titles of so 
many others mentioned by Saya^ia, making seven in all. 
The eighth was the Chhandoga-TJpanishad. " With the 
exception of this and the S4ma-vidhdna, which contains 
most important information on questions connected with 
Ach4ra, or customs, all the other tracts are of comparatively 
email importance." 

" It is in the Satapaiha-brdhmana that we can best observe 
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the gradual accumulation of various theological and cere- 
monial tracts which were to form the aacred code of a new 
CharaDa, According to Indian traditions, Y&juETalkya 
y^jasaneya, the founder of the Gharana of the y&jasaneyins, 
was, if not the author, at least the first promulgator of the 
Sanhiti and Br&hms^a of the Charapa so called." He and 
his adherents were seceders from the followers of the 
Adhvarya or Tajur-veda, the sacred text of which school 
we possess in the Tatttirlya-wda. 

" The general name of the ancient S&kh&s of the Tajur- 
veda is Charaka ; and the Taittiriyas, therefore, together 
with the £athas and others, are called by the common 
title of Charaka- sAkhas. This name (Charaka) is used in 
one of the Khilas (or 'supplements') of the Yajasaneyi- 
Sanhitd as a term of reproach," evidently from a feeling 
of animosity against the ancient schools of the Adhvaryus. 
The chief difference between the Sanhita and Brihmana 
of the y&jasaneyins and those of the Charakas consists in 
the division of Mantras and Brahman as, which is carried 
out more strictly in the worts of the former school. " This 
was most likely the reason why the text of Yijnavalkya 
was called Sakla Yyur-veda, which is generally translated 
by the 'White Tajur-veda.' But some commentators 
explain &ukla more correctly by iaddha ('cleared'), be- 
cause in this new text the Mantras had been cleared asxA 
separated from the Br&hmanas, and thus the whole been 
rendered more lucid and intelligible. In opposition to 
this they suppose that the old text was called Krishna, or 
'dark,' because in it the verses and rules are mixed 
together and less intelligible ; or because the rules of the 
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Hotri-, ae well as of the Adhvaryu-priestB, were con- 
tained in it, which thus bewildered the mind of the stu- 
dent. 

" In the new code of the Y^jasaneyins the most important 
part was the Br&hmana, the Sanhit^ (which waa probably 
a later production) being a mere collection of verses ex- 
tracted and collected for the convenience of the officiating 
priest." In the code of the BahTrichaa, the very opposite 
was the case. Here the Sanhit^ existed long before the 
Brahmanas, and it had diverged into S&kh&s before the 
Brdhmana of the Aitareyins was composed. 

(i.) Of the Srdkmana- and Siitra-Ckaranas. — "That 
different Br&hmaneis existed before the great collective 
Brahmanas were composed, is proved not only by the 
testimony of P&nini, but by quotations in the Br&h- 
manas themselves. The original Gharanas were not all 
rival sects, and it was natural that one Charana should be 
ready to accept the Br&hmanas of another, if they con- 
tained additional traditions or precepts which seemed 
valuable. Thus we find the Br4hmatias of the Eathas 
added to those of the Taittiriyas. 

" What became of those numerous Br&hmana-charanas 
which are quoted in the Br&hmanas and in the Sutras is 
not quite clear. Most likely they were absorbed or re- 
placed by the more modem works, the Sittra-charanas. 
When the Sutras once came to be regarded as a part of 
the sacred canon, they gave rise to a large number of new 
Charanas." Moat of the old Gharanas were extinct shortly 
after the Sdtra-period, and their works, as well as names, 
forgotten. In the Charanyaka Parisishta (a comparatively 
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late production) the names of the Charanas of the different 
Vedas are given. 

Of the ;^ig-veda, five Charanas are mentioned. But 
while the names of Beveral old Sitkli4B (such as the 
Aitareyins, the Kaushitakina, etc.) are omitted, the ^va- 
l&yanas, who are mentioned, must be considered as the 
foimders of one of the latest S4kh^ of that Yeda. 

The number of S^khds of the Yafur-veda is stated as 
eighty-six. We have, first, the twelve Charanas compre- 
hended under the common name of Ckarakas, including 
the Maitriyaniyas, which are subdivided into seven Oha- 
ranas ; next the Taiitiriyas, subdivided into AuMiiyas and 
Khdndikiyas ; these last comprise five Charanaa — making 
twenty-seven in all. Then foUow the fifteen S&kh&s of the 
Vdjasaneyins. This brings the number only up to forty- 
two, or including the Ydjasaneyins, forty-three, exactly 
half the stated number, eighty-six. Of even the names 
of the remaining S&khas we have now no record. 

The largest ilumber of S4kh4s is ascribed to the Sdma- 
mda. It is said to have been one thousand ; but the 
greater part of them no longer exist. Of the Atharva- 
veda nine divisions are mentioned, but the names given 
are incomplete and corrupt. 

It is impossible now to determine which of the Charai>a8 
owe their origin to Siitras, and which to Brdhmanas or 
Sanhit^. Some of them certainly existed previously to 
the Siltra-period, whilst others as evidently must be re- 
ferred to the Br&hmana-period, such, e.g., as those ascribed 
to T&jnavalkya. Most likely the Sanhiti-charanaa are 
restricted to the !^g-veda. It is certain, at least, that 
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no Br^hmaoas belonging to any Veda were composed 
before the division of priests into Hotels, TTdg^tfis and 
AdhTaryas had taken place. Before then there was but 
one collection of hymns, that of the Bahvrichas ; and it is 
among the Bahvrichas only that we have any distinct 
traces of Sanhiti-charanas. 

It is difficult to assign a distinctive meaning to the 
terms Charana and Sakhd. By the latter, however, we 
may understand a particular book or recension of a work, 
while we should reserve the name of Ckarana for those 
ideal successions, or fellowships, to which all belonged who 
read and received as their standard the same S4kh4. 

"We must distinguish, however, between a Charana and 
a Gotra. "A Gotra, or Kula, means a family ; and the 
number of families that had a right to figure in the 
Br&hmanic peerage of India was very considerable. The 
Br^hmans were proud of their ancestors, and preserved 
their memory with the most scrupulous care. Giotraa 
existed among Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, as well as among 
Br&hmans ; but Charanaa were coa£ned to the priestly 
caste. Gotras depended on a real or imaginary com- 
mnnity of blood ; Charanas on the community of sacred 
texts. They were ideal fellowships, held together by ties 
more sacred in the eyes of a Br^man than the mere ties 
of blood. Members of different Gotrae might belong to 
the same Charana. When the member of a Gotra became 
the founder of a new Charana, that Charana might bear 
the name of its founder and thus become synonymotis, but 
not identical, with a Gotra. 

"All Brdhmanic families who keep the sacred fire are 
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supposed to descend from tlie seven Rtshis (or saints). 
These are : Bhrigu, Angiraa, Yiii>dmtra, V(msktka, Kdi- 
yapa, Atri, and Agaiti. 

"The real ancestors, however, are eight in number, viz. 
Jamadagni, Gautama, and Bkaradvdja, Vihamiira, Ya- 
mktha, K&h/apa, Atri, and Agastya. 

"The eight Gotrae which descend from these Rishis are 
again sub-divided into forty-nine Gotras, and these forty- 
nine branch off into a still larger number of families. The 
names gotra, vania, varga, paksha, and gana are all used 
in the same sense, to express the larger as well as smaller 
families, descended from the eight ancestral Rishis. 

"A Br&hman, who keeps the sacriEcial fire, is obliged 
by law to know to which of the forty-nine Gtotras his own 
family belongs, and in consecrating his own fire he must 
invoke the ancestors who founded the Gotra of his family. 
Each of the Gotras claims one, two, three or five ancestors, 
and the names of th^se ancestors constitute the distinctive 
character of each Gotra. A list of these forms part of 
most of the Kalpa-sutras." 

These lists had a practical bearing on two most im- 
portant acts of ancient Br4hmanic society, viz. the con- 
secrating of the sacrificial fre, and marriage. 

"When the fire is to be consecrated, Agni Satyamkana, 
the god who carries the libations to heaven, must be in- 
voked. This invocation is called pravara (H^l)," i.e, 
"family," because when making it the consecrating priest 
had then to repeat the name of his ancestors. "Agni him- 
seU, or the fire, is called A'rakepa ("the offspring of the 
^ishis"), because the Rishis first lighted him at their 
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saorifices. He is the Hotri aa veil as Adlivaiyu among 
the gods, and is supposed to invite the ^ds to the sacri- 
fice, and to carry himself the oblation to the seat of the 
immortals. 

" To marry a woman belonging to the same Ootra, or 
having the same Pravara, was considered incest, imd 
visited with severe penance. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, to this rule uoiong the Bhrigus and Angirasaa." 
Three out of the thirteen Gotraa of the Blifigus may 
intermarry. 

The Brihmanas represent a most interesting phase in 
the history of the Indian mind ; but, judged by themselves 
as literary productions, they cannot be matched anywhere 
for pedantry and downright absurdity. Their general 
character is marked by shallow and insipid grandiloquence, 
by priestly conceit and antiquarian pedantry. They are 
not the work of only a few individuals. The most modem 
differ very little in style from the most ancient ; but Max 
Miiller considers that the Bribmana period extended over 
at least 200 years, viz., from about 600 to about 800 b.c. 

" There is one work connected with the Br&hmana period 
which deserves special mention, viz., the Oapatha Brdh- 
mana. This is the Brihmana of the Brahma-veda, the Veda 
of the Artkarvdngiras' , or the Bhrigu-Angiras'. This Veda 
does not belong properly to the sacred literature of the 
Br&hmans, and though in later times it obtained the tide 
of the Pourth Veda, there was originally a broad distinc- 
tion between the magic formulas contained in it and the 
hymns of the Bahvrichas, the Chhandogas, and the 
Adhvaryus." The Teda is generally spoken of by the 
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Br&liinans either as one, or a& threefold, viz., the B.ich, 
the Tajush, and the S4man. "The duties of the Hotri 
priests are described in the Stg-veda, those of the Adhvaryu 
in the Yajur, and those of the XTdgairt in the Sdma-veda. 
The duties of the Brihman and the sacrifices are contained 
in all three. The Atharea-veda, on the contrary, is not 
ofled for the tactifice, but only teaches how to appease, to 
bless, to curse, etc. But though the hymns of the Atharvans 
were not &oni the first looked upon as part of the sacred 
literature of the Brahmans, the Br&hmaiia of the Athsr- 
vans belongs clearly to the same literary period with the 
other Br4hmanas, and though it does not share the same 
authority with those of the three great Vedaa, it is written 
in the same language and breathes the same spirit." 

(c.) 0/ the Aranyakas and UpanuAada. The Brah- 
manas difler in style both from the Slitras and from 
the Mantras, and are supposed to have come into ex- 
istence at a period intermediate between them. But 
as between the Sdtras and the later Sanskrit literature 
we shall find a connecting link in the writings known 
under the name of PaHMsthoi, so, between the Br&h- 
mana and the Sutra periods, we meet with a class of 
works of intermediate dates, viz. : the A^ranyakaa, or 
" Treatises of the Forests." These were so called, as S&ya:(ia 
informs us, because they had to be read in the forest. " It 
might almost seem as if they were intended for the Yana- 
praathaa only, people who, after haying performed all the 
duties of a student and a householder, retire from the 
world to the forest to end their days in the contemplation 
of the Deity. In several instances the Arapyakas form 
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part of the Br&IunaEias, and they are thus made to share 
the authority of &mti, or revelation. The most importaiit 
trpamshadfl, which are full of philosophy and theology, 
form part of the Aranyakaa, and (partieidarly in later 
times) the Aranyaka. was considered the quintessence of 
the Vedas." 

The ^ranyakas pre-suppose the existence of the Br^- 
macae, and may be considered as enlargements upon 
them. " The philosophical chapters, known by the 
name of Upanishadt, ore almost the only portion of Vedic 
literature which is extensively read to this day. They are 
mpposed to contain the highest authority on which the 
yarious systems of philosophy in India rest. The founders 
of the Tarious systems, if they have any pretensions to 
orthodoxy, invariably appeal to some passage in the 
tTpanishads in order to substantiate their own reasonings." 
However, when none of the ancient TTpanishads could be 
found to suit their purpose (liberal and conflicting as they 
often are), the founders of new sects had no scruple and 
no difficulty in composing new Upanishads of their own. 
This accounts for the large and ever increasing number of 
these treatises, the most modem of which seem now to 
enjoy the same authority as the really ancient and genuine. 
The original TJpaniahadB had their places in the Brih- 
manas and ^ranyakas, but chiefly in the latter. 

The etymology of the word Upanitkad is doubtful. It 
seems, however, to signify titUng down near somebody, in 
order to listen, or to meditate and worship (from Mjwi+ni 
+«arf). 

The names of the authors of the principal Upi 
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are unknown. There are but ten which are now generally 
Btudied in Bengal, viz., the Brihad^ranyaka, the Aitareya, 
Chli4ndogja, Taittirfya, Tsa, Keua, Satha, f rasna, Miin- 
daka, and M&ndukya ; which have all been printed. 
BEunmohan B&y published several of them with notes 
and translations ; and, more recently, an excellent edition 
of them all (both text and commentary), by Dr. Boer, has 
appeared in the Tolumee of the Bibliotheca Indica. 

*. — LiTEBATnBB OP THB BiStRA PsBIOD. 

"The period of the S&tra literatnre of India extends 
from 600 to 200 b.c., during which the Veddngas, Anu- 
krumanis, etc., were composed. This was posterior to the 
Mantra and Br&hmaiia periods, and to that of the Yedae 
generally. 

" The productions of the Siitra period form the connecting 
link between the Vedic and the later SanHkrit literature. 
But whilst, on the one hand, we must place several works 
written in Sutras under the head of the post-Yedic or 
modem Sanskrit, we also find others which must be con- 
sidered as the last productions of the Yedic age, trespassing 
in a certain degree upon the frontiers of the later Sanskrit. 

"The word SUlra (^0 UteraUy means 'a string;' and 
aU the works written in this style, on subjects the most 
various, are nothing but one uninterrupted string of short 
sentences, twisted together into the most concise form. 
Shortness is the great object of this style of composition, 
and it is a proverbial saying (taken from the Mahi- 
bh&shya) amongst the Pandits, that 'an author rejoiceth 
in the economizing of half a short vowel as much as in the 
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birtii of a son.' Every doctrine thus propounded, whether 
grammar, metre, law, or philosophy, is reduced to a mere 
akeleton. AE the important points and joints of a Bystem 
are laid open with the greatest precision and cleameea, 
bat there is nothing in these works like connection or 
development of ideas. 'Even the apparent simplicity of 
the design,' as Colebrooke remarks, 'vanishes in the 
perplexity of the structure. The endless pursuit of ex- 
ceptions and limitations so disjoins the general precepts, 
that the reader cannot keep in view their intended con- 
nection and mutual relation. He wanders in an intricate 
maze, and the clew of the labyrinth is continually slipping 
&om his hands." There is no life or meaning in these 
Sdtras, except what either a teacher or running com- 
mentary, by which these works are usuaUy accompanied, 
may impart to them. Many of these works go even fur- 
ther: they not only express their iundamental doctrines 
in this concise form of language, but they coin a new kind 
of language, by which they succeed in reducing the whole 
system of their tenets to mere algebraical formulas. The 
key to this system is generally given in separate Sdtras; 
called Paribkdikd, which a pupil must know by heart, or 
have always present before his eyes, if he is to advance 
one step in the reading of such works. But even then it 
would be impossible to arrive at any real understanding 
of the subject, without being also in possession of the laws 
of the so-called Attuvritti and Nireritti. 

" To explain the meaning of these technical words, we 
must remember that the Sutras generally begin by putting 
forward one proposition (Adhikira) which is never &£tex- 
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■wards repeated, but always to be understeod, till a new 
subject of the same kind is introduced. After the state- 
ment of a subject, the author goes on by giving a first 
rule, which may extend its influence over the next follow- 
ing rules, whether these be restrictions or amplifications 
of it. These reatricfiTe rules again exercise their influence 
to a certain extent over other rules, so that the whole 
becomes one continuous chain, each link of which is held 
and modified by others, itself holding to and modifying 
the rest. The influence of one rule over the others is 
called Anuvritti, its cessation NimritU. Without knowing 
the working of these two laws, which can only be learned 
from commentaries, the Sdtras appear very much confused. 
This is particularly the case in those works where the so- 
called Miui&naa method of Purva-paksha (reasons contr&), 
Uttara-paksha (reasons pro) and Siddhanta (conclusion) ia 
adopted. Here the concatenation of pros and cons is often 
so complicated, and the reasons on both sides defended by 
the same author with such seriousness, that we sometimes 
remain doubtful to which side the author himself leans, 
'tm wo arrive at the end of the whole chapter. 

" To introduce and to maintain such a species of literature 
was only possible with the Indian system of education, 
which consisted in little else except implanting these 
Sutras and other works into the tender memory of chil- 
dren, and afterwards explaining them by commentaries 
and glosses. An Indian pupil learns these Sutras of 
grammar, philosophy, or theology, by the same mechanical 
method which fixes in our minds the alphabet and the 
multiplication-table; and those who enter on a learned 
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career spend half their life in acquiring and practising 
them, until their memoiy is strengthened to such an un- 
natural degree, that they know by heart not only these 
Sutras, but tdso their commentaries, and commentaries 
upon commentaries. Instances of this are found among 
the learned in India up to the present day. 

" The numerous Siitra works which we still possess, con- 
tain the quintessence of aU the knowledge which the 
Brahmans bad accumulated during many centuries of 
study and meditation. Though they are the works of 
individuals, they owe to their authors little more than 
their form ; aod even that form was, moat likely, the 
result of a long-continued system of traditional teaching, 
and not the invention of a few individuals. 

" There is a great difference, according to the Hindus 
tbemselTes, between a work composed previously to the 
Sutra period and a Sutra composition. The difference of 
style between a Br&hmona and a Sutra work (with the 
exception of some £alpa-Sutras) is most striking, though, 
as regards the grammatical forms, Yedic irregularities are, 
according to Sanskrit grammarians, allowed in Sutras 
also. But there is a still more important difierence besides 
that of styla Literary works belonging to the preceding 
periods, the Brfihmanas as well as the Mantras, are con- 
sidered by Indian theologians as forming the Sruti, or 
divine revelation, in contradistinction to the Sdtras and 
all the rest of their literature. In the dogmatical language 
of orthodox Hindtis, the works which contain the Sruti 
have not been composed, but have only been seen or per- 
ceived by men, t.e. they have been revealed to them. 
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Tlie Sfitras, on the contrary, although based on the Sruti, 
and therefore in some instances also called Srauta Sutras, 
are yet avowedly composed by human authors. Whenever 
they appear to be in contradiction with the §ruti, their 
authority is at once overruled, and only in cases where 
anterior evidence is wanting from the Sruti, can they have 
any claim to independent authority. 

"This distinction has ever been the Btronghold of the 
hierarchical pretensions of the Brihmans. We can easily 
uoderstand how a nation might be led to ascribe a super- 
human origin to their ancient national poetry, particularly 
if consisting chiefly of prayers and hymns addressed to their 
gods. But the reason why the prose compositions of the 
Br&hmanaa, which are evidently so much more modem 
than the Mantras, were allowed to participate in the name 
of Sruti, could only have been because it was from these 
theological compositions, and not from the simple old 
poetry of the hymns, that a mipposed divine authority 
could be derived for the greater number of the ambitious 
claims of the Br&hmans. We can find no reason why the 
Si&tras should not also have been ranked as Sruti, except 
the lateness of their date, if compared with the Brah- 
manas, and still more with the Mantras." 

The distinction between Sruti ("revelation") and Smjiti 
("tradition") had been established by the Br&hmans pre- 
viously to the rise of Buddhism, and it was their claiming 
a divine origin for the Br&hmanas that mainly led to the 
schism and suocessful opposition of Buddha. 
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ON THE BHARMA SASTBAS, OE SACRED SCEIPTmtES, 
SUPPLEMENTAET TO TETE TEDAS. 

§ 1. Generally Seteribed. 

These belong partly to the Br&hmana and partly to the 
Slitra periods of Sanekrit literature, and consist of: 

1, — Thh VBDiMTA (if^+ H^j "end, object, or »cop«,") 
Under this name there is an ancient work in Sanskrit, 
by V^dta, or Jaimini, said to hare been composed above 
tvo thousand years ago, and to contain an abstract, or 
quintessence, of all the Vedas nnitcd. This work is also 
known as the Purved Mimdnsd, that is, the first or most 
ancient enquiry, in opposition to the Uttard or Brahmd 
Mimdnad, one of the Philosophical systems. The great 
authorities for its doctrine are the works colled the Veddnta 
Silra and the Brahma Sitra. The commentary on these 
by Sankora ifch&rya' is the best. E4mmohan Siy pub- 
lished a translation of the Yed&nta into Beng4H, with an 
interesting preface, in 1815. For further remarks on the 
Yed^ta and Mimans4 doctrines, see the account of these 
Darsonae under the "Philosophical systems." 

1 Placed bf Colebtooke tt the Inginiiiiig of the Sth Mntnry. 
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2.— Thb Up*-Tbda8 (^'Tj "ne«t, or joined to,"+%^). 

These mipplementaiy Yedaa are said to be iminediately 
deduced from the Vedaa themaelves. They are four in 
number. 

The first, called the Jijwa (HT*)*!, or KI'^: "age"), ie aaid 
to have been delivered by Brahma, Indra, Dhanvantari and 
five other deities, and comprises the theory of diseases and 
medicines, with the practical methods of treating bodily 
disorders. 

The second, viz., the Gandharvta (*l*Hsl "a celestial min- 
strel") a treatise on music, was composed by Bharata. 

The third, called the Dhanus (V^ or VJ "a bow"), on 
tbe fabrication and use of arms snd implements employed 
by the Kshatriya caste, was written by Tisvfimitra. 

The fourth, called the Sthapatya (19 1 MSI "guard of the 
women's apartments"), or the Silpa (Rl*ffl "a mechanical 
art"), was revealed by Visvimiitra also, in various trea- 
tises on sixty-four mechanical arts, for the improvement 
of such as exercise them. 

Of the more minute contents of the above works, we 
have as yet no accurate information. Indeed it is believed 
that they are now lost. 

Upon Music, as forming part of the religion of the 
Hindus, there is a treatise by Sir William Jones. 

3. — The TbsXnojU (*l^lf j "member of the Teds."] 

These are considered as in some sense a subordinate 
part of the Yedas. Six sciences are treated of in them, 
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1. Siithd (fii^i).' OF the science of pronunciation and 

articulation. 

2. Chhandas («^«,), prosody, by the Mnni Fingals. 

3. Vydkarana (*qi<**,«i), or grammar, by three ^iahu. 

4. Nirukta (Pl^W), or the explanation of difficult or 

obscure words and phrasee that occur in the Vedas. 

5. Kaipa ^^f^"}, an account of religious ceremonies. 

6. Jyotitha C^tfiW), on astronomy or astrology, by 

Surya. 

i.— Thb TTpiNOAa (Tm^f "additionftl limbs"). 
These are four in number, viz., the Purdna, or history ; 
the Nydya, or logic ; the Mlmdnsd, or moral philosophy ; 
and the Dkarma Sdatra, or jurisprudence. 

§ 2. Particular Description of the Veddngas. 

The Sikshi and Ohhandas are considered necessary for 
reading the Veda ; the Yy&karai^a and ^irukta for under- 
standing it ; and the Jyotisha and Ealpa for employing 
it at sacrifices. 

. 1. The kkshd.—'Kos. Mtiller thinks that the rules of 
Sikshd were formerly embodied in the work called the 
Taittiriya ^ranyaka, and perhaps also in the Br&hmanas, 
though they ^terwards lost their place there. This he 
accounts for by the appearance, subsequently, of more 
8cienti£c treatises on the same subjects, treated more 
systematically, viz.: 

(«) The Pratudkhyas. The origin of these he thus 

1 A deudaratiTG bom ipS ("to be able"}, mMmng litenll; a "dedre fo 
Iraov." Hence alu, i|inij "> Uacbm." 
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deBcribes : " During the Brfihmana period the Bonge of the 
Veda were preserved hy oral tradition only : and ae the 
spoken hinguage of India had advanced and left the idiom 
of the Yeda behind as a sort of antique and sacred utterance, 
it was difficult to preserve the proper pronunciation of the 
sacred hynms without laying down certain rules on metre, 
accent, and pronunciation in general. The necessity, how- 
ever, of such a provision could hardly have been felt 
until certain differeuces had actually arisen in different 
seats of Br&hmanic learning. Thus, when the attempt 
was made to prevent a further corruption, a certain num- 
ber of local varieties in accent and pronunciation, and in 
the recital of the hymns, had actually crept in and become 
sanctioned by the tradition of different families and schools. 
We find in the Brfihmanas occasional mention of verses 
which, if improperly pronounced, become changed in 
meaning." 

" In the Prdtiidkhyaa, the rules and exceptions of the 
old sacred dialect were first reduced to a system. The 
real object of the Pr&tis&khyas was not to teach the 
grammar of the old sacred language; they are never 
called Vydkaranaa (grammars), and it is only incidentally 
that they allude to strictly granmiatical questions. The 
perfect phonetic system on which Piijini's Grammar is 
built is no doubt taken from the Pr&tisikhyas ; but the 
source of Pinini's strictly grammatical doctrines must be 
looked for elsewhere." This work, though ascribed to one 
author, must have required ages of observation and collec- 
tion before its plan could be cooceived or carried out by 
one individual. 
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(b.) Th.eSdkh4iveiie recenaionfl of the different Vedafliand 
originally there appear to have been several of each Veda ; 
but these differed from one another, not in the general 
arrangement of the Sanhitd, or collection of hymns, hut 
merely in single words or phrases. In a few cases only, 
one Sikh& contains some hymns more than another. Only 
in a few instances have different 8&kh48 of the same Voda 
been preserved in manuscripts. Of the Rig-veda, for in- 
stance, only one MS. S&kh& is now extant, viz., the S&kala- 
^kkd. Each Sdkkd had probably its Prdti^khya. ka- 
naka's Pr4tis4khya of the Sdkala, being one of the latest 
compositions of the kind, was probably also the most 
perfect. Though only one Prdtisikhya belonging to each 
Veda has been found in MS., yet they all belong, not to 
one of the four Vedas in general, but to one S&kh& of each 
of them. P^nini's Sikaha (rules of pronunciation) applies 
to all the Yedas in general. The Fr4tis4khyas give these 
rules as applied to each S&kh4. 

The term Sakkd (literally "branch") has been erro- 
neously used by some writers in the sense of a "school," 
or of a "portion of the Veda." The proper meaning, 
however, says Max MiiUer, is " Traditional text (recension) 
of the Veda." "The word is sometimes applied to the 
three original Sankitds, the ^tig-veda, the Tajur-veda, 
and the S^ma-veda Sanhit&, in their relation to one 
another, and without any reference to subordinate S4kh&s 
belonging to each of them. They may be called the 
original branches or the three sterna of the Veda-tree, each 
of them branching off again in a number of other Sdhhdt. 
The ' branches,' as Kumarila says, have all the same root, 
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revelation (Sruii), and they bear all the same fruit, the 
sacrifice {kartnan). If otherwise, they would be different 

trees, not different branches More frequently, 

howeyer, Sikh4 is used to signify the yarious editions, or, 
more properly, the various traditions, that branched off 
from each of the three original branches of the Veda. In 
this latter sense, Sdkhd seems sometimes synonymous with 
Charam. Bat there was origintdly an important difference 
in the meaning of these two terms." 

(c.) The CAaranas. S6k}i& means originally a literary 
teork ; Charana, a school or collection of readers. Accord- 
ingly we meet with such expressions as Sdkhdm adMte 
(HT^TT't ^nlfit), " he reads a certain edition of the Veda," 
but never Charanam adkite {'AKM'^ ^nftS), " he reads a 
Charana." 

" If S£kh& is sometimes used in the sense of Charana or 
sect, this is because in India the S&kh&s existed, in retdity, 
not as written books, but only in the tradition of the 
Charanas, each member of a Charana representing and 
embodying what, in our modem times, we should c^ the 
copy of a book. Women, even, are mentioned as belonging 
to a Charana. A 6akh&, which is dways a portion of the 
Sruti, cannot properly include hw books. But followers of 
certain S&khAs might well, in the course of time, adopt a 
code of laws which, as it was binding on their Charana 
only, would naturally go by the name of (Actr Charana. 
Thus the Pr&tis^khyas also were called by the name of the 
Charanas, because they were the exclusive property of the 
readers of certain 84kh&s, and e\en more so than the 
SMladharmaa, or family laws. 
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"As a e4kh£ consisted of a Saiilut& as well as a Br&h- 
majaa, differencea in the lext of the hymna, a* well as in 
the BrAhmanas, might lead to the eatablialmieiit of new 
Chara^aa, founded as they were on sacred texts peculiar to 
themselTea. But, although we cannot doubt that there 
was an original difference between Sakhi mid Charana, it 
is certain that these two words were frequently used 
synonymously, just as we may speak of the Jews when we 
mean the Old Testament, or of the Koran when we mean 
the Mahominedans." 

(rf.) The Pdrshada and ParUkadt. As the terms 6ikh4 
and Charana are frequently confounded, so also are those 
of P&rahada and Pr&tis4khya. 

"Though every Pr&tis&khya may be called a P&rshada 
(i.e. a word belonging to a Parishad) not every P&rshada 
can be called a Pritis4khya. Amara (the great Hindii 
lexicographer) explains Parishad by Sabhd or Ooshtht, "an 
assembly." But in Manu'a code of laws, and elsewhere, 
we have the more definite application of the term. Ac- 
cording to these writers, a Parishad ought to consist of 
twenty-one Br&hmans well versed in philosophy, theology, 
and law. It was such an aaaembly as should be competent 
to give decisions on all points on which the people generally 
might demand advice. That such Parishads or Br^hmanic 
settlements existed in olden times. Is certain from our 
reading in the Vrihadaranyaka, for instance, that " Swe- 
taketu went to the Parishad of the Panchilaa," and many 
similar pasaagea. Barbara says, "Four, or even three 
able men from among the Brfihraans in a village, who know 
the Veda and keep the sacrificial fire, form a Parithad." 
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"The real difference between a Chars^ Mid a Farisliad 
seems to be that the former signifieB an ideal succession of 
teachers and pupils who learn and teach a certain branch 
of the Veda ; while the latter means a settlement of Brah- 
mans, a comimmity or college, to which members of aaj 
Charana might belong. Thus the members of the same 
Charana might belong to difTerent Parishads, and of the 
same Parishad to different Charanas. 

(e.) The Kula-dharmoB, or Law Books, could not be 
called Pritisdkhyas, but they might claim the title of 
Charapas or Pirshadas, " These Dharma Sdstras, as we now 
possess them, betray their comparatively modem origin 
by their form and metre, and occasiooaUj by their matter 
also. They were probably made up only in order to fill 
up the gap which had been occasioned by the loss of 
ancient law books. This loss was felt the more severely 
because the names of the old authors retained their cele- 
brity, and were still quoted in common practice and courts 
of law. Large portions of the Kula-dharmas are written 
in Sutras, as might be expected in works contemporaneous 
with the Fr&tis&khyas. It has been thought that the 
sources of Manu's, and other Dharma Sdstras, must be 
looked for in the Qrihya-Siitraa. This is,not quite correct. 
The Gphya-Sutras are concerned chiefly with the Samkdras, 
or domestic sacraments, extending &om the birth to the 
marriage of a man ; and in so far only as these sacraments 
form a portion of the subjects treated of in the Dharma 
S&stnu, the Grihya-Sutras might be considered as their 
original sources. By far the greater portion of these 
Dharma-S&etras, or codes of law, is taken up with Jichara, 
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i.e. laws, maimGrs and cuatoms, and especially the duties 
to be performed by an individual on bis own behalf. They 
are of great importance for forming a correct view of the 
old state of society in India, and tbe loss of tbe larger 
number of them is greatly to be regretted." 

" Tbe Mdnava-dharma-SAstra, the law book of the M&- 
navas, a subdiTisioa of the Beet of the TaittiriyBS, or, as it is 
commonly called, the ' Laws of Manu,' ' is almost the only 
work in Sanskrit literature," observes Max Miiller, "which, 
as yet, has not been assailed by those who doubt the an- 
tiquity of everything Indian. No historian has disproved 
its claim to that early date which had fronL tbe first been 
assigned to it by Sir William Jones. It must be confessed, 
however, that his proofe of tbe antiquity of this code 
cannot be considered as conclusive, and no sufficient argu- 
ments have been brought forward to substantiate any of 
tbe different dates ascribed to Manu, as tbe author of our 
Law-Boofc, which vary, according to difierent writers, 
from 880 to 1280 b.c" 

2. The Chhandas, or Protody, which is reckoned tbe 

second part of the Yed&ngas, stands very much in the 

same position as the Hikshi. Some names which have 

been afterwards adopted as tbe technical deeignatioas of 

metres, occur in some of tbe Mantras of the Rig-veda, 

and there are frequent allusions to metres in the Bdtb- 

manas. What is said in the Br4hmanas, however, on this 

' JfoRu, called aim SwayambhdiDa (or the "Belf-eiial«nt") u afflrmed in the 
FVrdnai to have been the son of Brahmd, and one of the earliest progenitors 
of mankind. He is said also to have been the preserrer of the Fi>dm at the 
time of the Hindi^ deluge, and to have given an abstract of the contents of 
those boolcB in the famoua work known ae the InttittUn of Manu, first trans- 
lated into English b; Sir William Jones. 
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subject is in general bo iull of dogmatic and mystical 
ingredients ae to be of scarcely any practical use. In the 
Xranyabas and TJpanishads vbole chapters are devoted to 
prosody. But it is in the Sutras of Ae Ohhandas only 
that a real attempt has been made to arrange these archaic 
metres systematically. 

" The work of Pingalan&ga on Chhandas, which is most 
frequently quoted iznder the title of Tedinga, does not 
pretend to be of greater antiquity thui the Mahdbkdshya, 
if it be admitted that Patanjali, the author of this famous 
commentary on P&ijini, was the same as Pineda." This 
work is one of the latest that could possibly be included 
in the Siitra period, and to that it probably belonged. 
Pingala, at any rate, is quoted as an authority in the Part- 
sishtoB, a class of literature which does not seem to be 
separated from that period by a long interval. 

Two other works on Chhandas (also, like Pingala's, not 
restricted to certain S&kh^, but intended for the Veda in 
general) are referred to by the commentator on the Sdkalo' 
PrdtOdkhpa, the one ascribed to Ydska and the other to 
Sailava. But neither work appears to be extant now. 

3. Vpdfcarana, or Grammar, forms the third Vedfinga. 
According to Indian authors, this branch of Yedic learning 
would be represented by the grammar of P&nini. But in 
that celebrated work "the rules which refer to Vedic gram- 
mar in particular, form only the exceptions to those which 
are applicable to the regular or classical language. In- 
stead, therefore, of considering the third Tedanga doctrine 
as represented by grammarians beginning with Pdnini 
(mf^l^^^:), as Indian writers do, it would be more 
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correct to say that it is represented by tlie grammarians 
endinff with P^niui (Mlf^^flTO- Pinini's work, however, 
by its merits, acquired sncb a celebrity as to supersede 
almost all that had been written on the subject before him ; 
flo that, except the names aad some particular rules of 
former grammarians, we have Kttle left of this branch of 
literature, except what occurs occasionally in the Pr&ti- 
8&khyaa. And, by a comparison of Pinini's Sutras with 
those of the PrAtisfikhyas, it is evident that he largely 
availed himself of the works of his predecessors, frequently 
adopting their very expressions, though he quotes their 
names but rarely, and only as authoritiea for special rules. 
There are two separate treatises on grammatical subjeots 
which belong to a period anterior to P&nini, viz. the Sutras 
on the ITnddi (4111 f^) afSxes, and the Siitras of Sdntan* 
dchdrya on accente. The Ug^ affixes are those by which 
nouns are formed from roots. They are bo called because 
in the Sutras, us we now possess them, un (^) is the 
first mentioned affix." We do not know by whom those 
Sutras were first composed. They seem to have been 
originally intended for the Yeda only, but afterwards 
enlarged by the addition of rules for the formation of non- 
Veda (Bhaahi) words. It is uncertain to what exact 
period the PhitsHtraa of Sdntana belong." 

i. INirukta, or Etymology, is the fourth Yedanga. Thist 
like the Vyakarana, is represented by but one work, 
generally known by the name, Ydika'a Nirukta. He seems 
to have been one of the last authors who embodied the 
etymological lexicography of Tedio terms (to which it 
exclusively refers) in one separate work. Other previous 
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Nirtiktaras (or authors of Niniktas) are mentioned by 
Tiska, some of whom must have been as famous a^ 
himself, and are likewise referred to in the Pnduias. The 
Brahmanas contaia very rich materials for etymologies 
and synonymous expressions ; and, with the exception of 
the Ealpa, no other Vedfoiga has a better claim than the 
Nirukta to be considered aa founded on the Briihmanas. 
Ydska's Nirukta (which is commonly distinguished by the 
name of Nighantn) and Ydska's Commentary on the Nirukta 
were two separate works, though often confoimded. The 
Nirukta consists of three parts, viz., the Naighantuka, the 
Naigama, and the Daicata. 

The word Nighantu applies to works where, for most 
part, synonymous terms are taught. Ten Nighantus are 
usually mentioned, including the works of Amara-Sinha, 
Vaijayanti, Hal&yudha, etc. Hence tbe first part of 
Y4ska's Nirukta is called Naighantuka, comprising the 
£rst three AdhyayoB, Nigama means Veda, and, as in the 
second part, words are taught which usually occur in the 
Veda only, the title of Naigama (the fourth Adhy&ya) is 
given to it. The Daivata (the fifth Adhy4ya} is so named 
from its treating of the gods (^^Oi viz., of the earth, of 
the air, and of the sky. The whole work, consisting of 
five Adhyftyas (or chapters) and three parts, is called 
Nirukta (ft^iW), because the meaning <if tcorda is given there 
irrespective of anything else : from nirrnch, " to explain." 

5. Kalpa, or the Ceremonial. — This is the fifth and most 
complete of the Veddngas, for which we have not only tha 
Brdhmanas of the different Vedas, but also their respective 
Sutras. " The Sotras contain the rules referring to the 
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Sacrifices, with the omiflBion of all things which are not 
immediately connected with the performance of the cere- 
monial. They are more practical than the Br&hmanas, 
which, for most part, are taken up with mystical, historical, 
mythological, etymological, and theological discuaaiona." 
Orthodox iBrahmans do not admit that Brihmanaa and 
Siitraa belong to the same clasa of literature. The former 
was Smli, the latter Smriti. Originally a Brdhmana waa a 
theological tract, and waa called ao, not because it treated of 
the Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, or of aacrificial prayera, 
but because it was composed by and for Br&hmans. Theae 
BrJihmanas were gradufdly collected in different families, 
or Parishads, and gave rise to greater works, which were 
equally called Br&hmanaa. The Siitraa were later compo- 
sitions, in which the Br6hmaiiji8 were more aystematicaUy 
arranged. 

" The Ealpa Sutras follow the aame syatem as the Br4h- 
manas. They pre-suppose, however, not only the existence . 
of three diatinct collections of Brihrnanas, but of different 
S&kh^, or recensions, which in the course of time had 
branched off from each of them." The Ealpa Sutras were 
composed contemporaneously with P&nini, and even after 
his time. They form a kind of grammar of the Tedic cere- 
monials, useful for the members of all Charanas, recording 
the duties of the different orders of priests, viz. the Hotri, 
Adhvarya, and Udgdtri. 

There were two other classes of Sutras, forming a sort 
of appendices to the Kalpa Siitraa, and belonging to the 
same branch of literature with the Srauta Sutras, but in 
distinction from them included under the title of Sm4rta 
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Sutras, as deriving their authority from Smriti, or im- 
memorial traditioD, the others being founded on the Sruti, 
i.e. the Mantras and Brahmanas. These additional Sutras 
Tere called the Qrihya and the Sdmaydchdrika. The 
Qjihya Slitrae describe the ceremonies to be performed by 
the married householder, chiefly for the benefit of his 
family. The S&may&ch&rika rules vere those to be ob- 
served by the rising generation, and which should regulate 
the various relations of every-day life. It is chiefly in the 
S&mayAch&rika, or, as they are sometimes called, Bharma 
Sutras, that we have to look for the originals of the later 
metrical law books, such as Manu, Ydjnavalkya, Pard&ara, 
and the rest. 

Grihya probably meant originally "the house," or "the 
family hearth," from griha, "a house" (which, however, 
some Hindu commentators say means also "a wife") ; and 
it was in opposition to the great sacrifices, for which several 
hearths were required (and therefore called Vaitdnika), 
that the domestic ceremonies were called Qrihya, as per- 
formed by means of the one domestic fire. 

The Sdtnayachdrika S^lrae are ioteresting on account of 
the light which they throw on the every-day Ufe of early 
Brahmans. 

6. Jyotitka, or Astronomy. — This was the sixth and last 
of the Yedfingas. Its literature is very scanty, and the 
small treatise, usually quoted as "the Jyotisha," belongs 
to the same class of works as the sikskd. Colebroohe 
speaks of different Jyotishas for each Yeda, and he calls 
one, which has a commentary, the Jyotisha of the Rig- 
veda.. Among his MSS., however (at the East India 
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House), there is bat one work of this kind. This tract is 
later than the Sutra period, and we possess as yet no work 
on ancient astronomy composed in the style of the early 
Sdtraa. The doctrines it propounds represent the earliest 
stage of Hindi! astronomy. Its object, however, is not to 
teach that science, but merely to convey such knowledge 
of the heavenly bodies as was necessary for fixing the days 
and hours of the Yedic sacrifices. It was the establish- 
ment of a sacred calendar which, in India, as elsewhere, 
gave the first impulse to astronomical studies. 

" The fact," as Maz Miiller observes, " that the name 
of the moon is the same in Sanskrit, Gtreek, and Qerman, 
and that it is derived from a root which originally means 
"to measure," shows that even before the separation of 
the Indo-European family, the moon had been looked 
upon as the chief means of measuring time. And the dose 
comiexion between the names of moon and month proves 
that a certain knowledge of lunar chronology existed 
during the same early period," In the Rig-veda allusion 
is even made to a thirteenth or interc^ary month. 

S.—TbE PAOu'lBHTAa. 

This is a class of works intimately connected with the 
Slitra period, although evidently of a somewhat later date 
than the Sdtras, and, as the very name ' implies, of secondary 
importance. They have, however, a character of their 
own, and they represent a distinct period of Hindu litera- 
ture, which, though it shows clear traces of intellectual 

hI\Ii18i *' a anppleneiit,'' rapaKtncintra, 
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and literary degeneracy, ia not to be altogether overlooked 
in a Tork like this. 

Some of the Farisishtaa profeas to be composed by 
authors whose names, donbtlese, belong to the S6tra 
period. Thus, Saimaka is said to have been the author of 
the GharanaTy&ha, K4ty4yana of the Chhandoga-parisishta, 
and Kusika, known as the writer of the Atharvana Sutraa, 
is the reputed author of the Atharvana-parisishtas also. 
The style of these compositions is less concise than that of 
the Stitras, resembling more that of the B&rhaddaivata 
and Itig-vidh4na, works originally composed by baunaka, 
but handed down to us apparently in a more modem form. 
They do not, however, exhibit that monotonous imiformity 
which we find in the Dharma Sfistra of Manu, or in the 
later Fur^nas. The simple Anushtubh Sloka preponderates 
in them, and the metre is more regular than that of the 
Anushtubh compositions of Saimaka, the genuineness of 
which is less doubtful. The Parisishtas, therefore, seem 
to belong to the Vedic age, but may be considered as the 
very last outskirts of Vedic literature. There is a collec- 
tion of Parisishtas for each Veda, eighteen being attributed 
to the Yajur-Veda, and seventy-four to the Atharva^. 
The Rig- and S&ma-Vedas seem not to have had so many, 
but their number is uncertain. They are said to have been 
written in the form of dialogues, in a style similar to that 
of the Pur&nas. It is remarkable that P&nim seema not to 
have known the Parisishtas even by name. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 

CHAPTER I. 

Oy THE SIX DAES-ANAS IN GENERAL, AND THE 
NTXrA AND YAISESHLKA IN PAETICULAR.' 

§ 1. The Schools Enumerated and Analysed. 

The Hindus have aix schools or systems of PhOosophy 
(^ajl), viz., the Nydya, Vaiieehika, Sdnkhya, Yoga, Ve- 
d&nta, and Mimdnsd Darsana.^ 

The Vaiseshika being in some sort supplementary to 
the Nyiya, the two are familiarly spoken of as one col- 
lective system under the name of I^y&ya ; and as the case is 

' The BnAaritiee ohiefly quoted from, in thia and two sa1»eqaent chaptecs, 
tie " Ward on tbe Hindoos," and Di. Ballantjne's prize e«eaj " Cliristianitj 
oontiaiUd 'with Hindu Philosophj'." 

' It ia the professed design of ell the schools of Indian Fhiloaopby to te»ch 
the method hy which eternal beatitude {the supreme good) la&j bo attained, 
either niter death oc before it. The path by which the eonl is to arrive at 
this Bupreme felicity is tcimce, or knowledge. The diacovery, and the setting 
forth of the meana by which this knowledge may be obtained, ia the object of 
the yariouB treBtisesand commentaries which Hindd Fhilosuphy hus pToduced. 
H. Cooain (in hie "Cours de I'Histoira de la Pbiloeophie " ) endesTouia to 
tmce among the HindQ Fbiloaophcrx, the Hensnaliam, the Idealism, the 
Sceptidsm, the Fataliani,and the Hysticisni of the ancient Girecian and modern 
European Schools. 
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somewhat Himilar with the two other pairs, it is customary 
to speak of Hindd Philosophy as heiug divisible into the 
Nydya, Uie Sdnkhya, and the Veddnta Schools. These 
three systems, if we follow the commentators, differ more 
in appearance than in reality, and hence they are, each in 
its degree, viewed with a certain amount of favour by 
orthodox Hindus. Their common bond of union is their 
implicit acceptance of the Vedas — as among Christians 
the Bible— which, however, they explain differently. In 
this respect, and on this ground, they unite in opposing 
Bttddhmn, which denies the authority of the Vedas, 

These three systems differ from one another in the 
several points of view from which they regard the universe, 
—or things in general, — as standing in relation severaUy 
to sensation, emotion, and intellection. 

" The Naiydyika, founding on the fact that we have 
various sensations, enquires what, and how many, are the 
channels through which such varied knowledge flows in ? 
Finding that there are five very different channels, he 
imagines five different externals adapted to these. Hence, 
his theory of the five elements — the aggregate of what 
the Nyaya regards as the causes of afBiction. 

"The Sdnkhya, struck with the fact that we have 
emoUom — with an eye to the question whence our impres- 
sions come — enquires their quality. Are they pleasing, 
displeasing, or indifferent ? These three qualities constitute, 
for him, the external ; and to their aggregate he gives the 
name of Nature (naffl), 

" With the Naiy&yika he agrees in wishing that we 
were well rid of all three, holding that things pleasing, 
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and things indifferent, are not less incompatible with 
man's chief end than things positiTely displeasing. 

" Thus, while the Nydya allows to the external a anb- 
Btantial existence, the Sdnkhya admits its existence only 
as an aggregate of qualities. While both allow that it 
Teally (eternally and necessarily) exists. 

" The Veddntin, rising above the question as to what is 
pleasing, displeasing, or indifferent, asks simply what is 
and what is not. The categories are here reduced to two 
— the Beal and the UnreeJ. The categories of the Ny&ya 
and the S^nkhya were merely scaffolding for reaching this 
pinnacle of Philosophy. The implied foundation waa in 
all respects the same, viz., the Veda." ^ 

Thus the Kyiya is conveniently introductory to the 
S^nkbya, and the S&nkhya to the Yed&ata. And it is in 
this order that in Bindu schools, where all three are taught, 
the learner usually takes them up. The Nyaya is the 
exoteric doctrine, the S&nkhya a step nearer what is held 
as truth, and the Ved&nta the esoteric doctrine, or the 
naked truth. 

g 2. As to the Founder of (he Nydya School. 

The Nyiya system was originally concocted by Gau- 
tama, of whose personal history, however, but very little 
is known. From the Eamdyana and the Fur&^ias we learn 
that he was bom at Himal&ya, about the same time as 
^&ma, i.e., at the commencement of the Tretd Yuga (or 
second age of the world) ; that he married Ahalyd, the 
! Ballantjae's Eamj, 
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daughter of Brahma, and afterwards oursed her on account 
of criminal intercourse with Indra, the king of the gods. 
He is said to have lived as a very austere ascetic, first at 
Pryaga (now Allahabad), then in a forest at Mithil& 
(Muttra), and latterly (after the repudiation of his wife) 
in the Himalayan moimtaina. Hia son, Satananda, was 
prieat to Janaka, King of Mithili, the father of Sitk, the 
wife of Bajna. From the above statements we may see how 
little reliance can be placed on the historical veracity of the 
Fur&nae. These works asaure us that Oautama, though 
he lived in the second or ailver age, married a daughter of 
Brahm& ; but they meet the anachronism by afiBrming 
that aU the aages live through the four Tugas (the Satya, 
Treti, Dwdpas, and Kali), into which the Hindus divide 
the whole course of the world's existence.' 

§ 3. 0/the Doctrines of the Nydya School. 

" The Nydya offers the sensational aspect of Kindll 
Philosophy. In saying this, it is not meant that the 
Ny&ya confines itself to sensation, excluding emotion and 
intellection ; nor that the other systema ignore the fact of 
sensation ; but that the arrangement of this system has a 
more pointed regard to the fact of tho five senses than the 
others have, and treats the external more frankly as a 
solid reality. 

" The word Nyfiya means 'propriety or fitneaa,' and the 
system tmdertakes to declare the proper method of arriving 
at that knowledge of the truth, the fruit of which, it 

> Wmi on the HittdOi. 
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promises, is the chief end of man. The name is also used, 
in a more limited application, to denominate the proper 
method of setting forth argument. This has led to the 
practice of calling the Nyaya the ' HinM Logic,' a name 
which suggests a very inadequate conception of the scope 
of the system. The NyAya system was delivered by 
Gttutama in a set of aphorisms, so rery concise, that they 
must, from the first, have been accompanied by a com- 
mentary, oral or written. The aphorisms of the several 
Hindu systems, in fact, appear designed, not so much to 
communicate the doctrine of the particular schools, as to aid, 
by the briefest possihle suggestions, the memory of ^™ 
to whom the doctrine shall have been already communi* 
Gated. To this end they are in general admirably adapted. 
The sixty aphorisms, for example, which constitute the 
first of Gautama's Five Lectures, present a methodical smn- 
mary of the whole syatem, while the first aphorism, again, 
of the sixty, presents a summary of these sixty. The first 
aphorism is as follows : — From knowledge of the truth 
in regard to evidence, the ascertainable, doubt, motive, 
example, dogma, confutation, ascertainment, disquisition, 
controversy, cavil, fallacy, perversion, futility, and occasion 
for rebuke, — there is the attainment of the Summum 
Bonufn. 

" In the next aphorism, it is declared how knowledge 
operates mediately in producing this result. ' Pain, birth, 
activity, fault, false notions, — since, on the snccessive 
departure of these in turn, there is the departure of the 
antecedent one, there is Beatitude.' That is to say, when 
knowledge of the truth is attained to, 'fake notions ' depart ; 
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on their departure, the 'fault' of concerning one's-seU 
alwut any external object ceaaes ; thereupon the enlightened 
sage ceases to 'act;' then, there being no actiona that call 
for either reward or punislmient, there is no occaraon, after 
his death, for his being bom again to receive reward or 
paniehment ; then, not being bom again, so as to be liable 
to pain, there is no room for 'pain,' and the absence of 
pain is the "Nyija conception of the Sutnmum Sonum." 

As to the instruments adapted to the acquisition of a 
knowledge of the truth, Gautama teaches that " proofs " 
(mrrinf'l, i.«., inetrumeuts of right knowledge), " are the 
senses, the recognition of signs, the recognition of like- 
nesses, and speech (or testimony.)" 

The objecta in regard to which we have to obtain right 
knowledge, by means of the appropriate instruments, he 
enumerates as follows : — " Soul, body, sense, sense-object, 
knowledge, the mind, activity, fault, transmigration, &uit, 
pain, and beatitude, — these are the objects regarding 
which we are to seek for right knowledge." Here it 
is to be carefully observed that the soul is spoken of 
as an entirely different entity from the tnind.^ Dugald 
Stewart tells us that the mind can attend to only one 
thought at a time. Gautama, recognising the same fact, 
but speaking of the known invariably as the soul, accounts 
for the fact in question by assuming that there is an 

I In the Hindti syslani, the Boal ('4|la4<i,) is the lelt and the mind 
(fllli,) » the organ or fkcnlty, vhich, standiog between the self and the 
deliTeraneea of the senses— (a* a mintster hetween the monatch and the 
thaoiand rimtdtaneous claims on. his attention] — prerenCi the latter from 
oTowding in canfosedlj, by presenting one thing at a time. 
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inttrument, or internal organ, termed the mind, through 
vhich alone knowledge can reach the soul, and which, 
admitting only one thought at a time, the Naiy&yika in- 
ferred must he no larger than an atom. 

"Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, and know- 
ledge," says Qautama, " are that whereby we recognise 
soul (dtman) ;" and, again, "the sign " (whereby we infer 
the existence) " of the mind " (tnanas) " is the not arising 
of cognitions " (in the soul) "simultaneously," Thus the 
soul may be practically regarded aa corresponding to the 
thinking principle, and the mind (manaa) to the faculty of 
attending to one, and only one, thing at a time ; it being 
further to be kept in remembrance that the ^aiy&yika 
reckons the mind to he a substance and not & faculty} 

" In the list of the objects regarding which right know- 
ledge is to be obtained, the next, after mind, is activity 
(H^Pri). This is defined as 'that which originates the 
[utterance of the] voice, the [cognitions of the] imder- 
standing, and the [gestures of the] body.' This activity, 
we hare seen under Aph. U., Gautama regards with an 
evil eye, as the cause of birth, which is the cause of pain, 
which it is the mmmum bonum to get permanently rid of. 

" He further holds that it is through our own * fault ' 
(^((fi that we are active ; and he tells us that &ult8 (or 

'The "Substances" (j^tq||q| dravyd^i), acKuding to the " Tarka- 
Batisraha," are j oat nine, viz. "Earth" (vfiflfl p^thivi); "water," (^H^ 
^); "light" (?N^ ((;■«); "air" {"^[^ vdy»); "ether" (n 
ikdia); "time" {vn kdla); "place" (f^ diia); "soul" (T| 
diman); and "mind" (*41^»hhi(m). 
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failings) have this characteristic, that they cause ' actiyity.' 
These faults are classed under the heads of affection (TT^)i 
aversion \^^), and stolidity or delusion ('T^), each of 
which he regards as a iault or defect, inasmuch as it leads 
to actions, the recompense of which, whether good or evil, 
must be received in some birth, or state of mimdane ex- 
istence, to the postponement of the great end of entire 
emane^tion." 

The immediate obstacle to " emancipation " (jft^l 
mokahd, or VWfl, apavarga), namely, " transmigration " 
(M(«i*ii^)preiyaSAdwT,he next defines as" the arising again"' 
(gT^Tf^) puTtarutpatti. " Pain " (^^W) duhkha, he de- 
fines BA " that which is characterised by uneasiness," and 
absolute deliverance therefrom is (*Mq<i) " emancipation." 
This summum botium ia to be obtained by an abnegation of 
all action, good or bad. 

§ 4. Of the Vai4eahika and its Author.^ 

The founder of this school was Kan&da, a sage who is 
supposed to have lived at about the same period with 
Gautama. He is said to have resided, as a most austere 
ascetic, on Mount iVi/a, sustaining himself merely by almost 
invisible particles of grain. When his severe devotions had 
drawn down Vishnu from Keaven to ask bi'm to solicit 
some special blessing, he informed the god (so says the 

' The term " Fretyabkdva" {"transmigration") m deriTed &om (^n 
prelya) " hsTing died," and f*{Iq hhdva) " tie becoming (bora into the 
world again.)" 
i Chiefly from Ward. 
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Padma Purdna) that he had only one iavoor to ask, viz., 
that he might have eyes in hia feet, that he might not 
stumble on the road, but that, even in hie pilgrimages, 
with hia eyes closed, he might continue to meditate on 
Yiahnu. According to the ^ig-Veda, he was a tall man, 
with a grey beard, hia hair tied round hia head like a 
turban, and his whole body withered with age and re- 
ligious austerities. 

Very little is known authentically about him personally, 
but the following is a brief summary of his doctrines : — 

§ 5. Outline of the System. 

Ean&da taught that the visible form of God was light ; 
that when the deaire of creation arose in the divine mind, 
he first gave existence to water, and then to innumerable 
worlds, doating on the waters like the Mundane egg ; that 
in these primteval eggs water was contained, on which lay 
Vishnu, and from whose navel issued a lotus, in which 
Brahma was bom ; that Bralmi&, receiving instructions 
from Glod, created the world, firat from his mind, and then 
with the prin3ary atoms ; that spirit and animal life were 
separate sabstancea. 

g 6. 2^ Vaiieahika-Siiiras. 

To him are attributed the VaUeshika-SMrae, which 
contain about 560 aphorisms, or sentences. These relate 
to seven subjects (padartkas), under the following distinct 
heads, viz. — 1. Things; 2.Qualities; 3. Actions; 4.6etiu»: 
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5. Speeiet ; 6. The inseparable Conneetion of Conttitueni 
Parts; and 7. Noa-entity. 

After a long diecussion of the different snbjecta included 
in this arrangement, Ean&da discourses on religion, riches, 
happiness, and final liberation. Having first explained 
the nature of religion, he then arranges the component 
parts of the muverse, and, lastly, gives a discourse on the 
divine nature, vhich he divides into three heads : (1) that 
Gt>d is eesentially possessed of wisdom (which, however, 
does not comprise the whole of his nature or character) ; 

(2) that He is the ever blessed and supremely happy; and 

(3) that iu all His works and His will He is irresistible 
and omnipotent. Emancipation from matter he held to 
he inseparably connected with complete deliverance from 
sorrow, and the enjoyment of final bliss. 

Several commentaries have been written, and are extant 
on the Slitras of Kan^a, of which the principal are a large 
one called the Bhdahya, and a smaller one entitled the 
V<aie»hika Sutra-puthkara ; but the only work now read 
■in Bengal which has any relation to the Vaiaeshika 
Philosophy is that of Tisva N&tha Siddhaata, which 
merely treats of the logical terms of this system, and of 
the NyAya school. In the Ny4ya Colleges of Bengal the 
students read that part of this work which relates to the 
Vaiseahika system, and then proceed to study the NyAya 
system itself. 

§ 7. Extracts from the Siitra-Pmhkara. 

The following account of the system is taken from the 
Sdtra-Pashkara commentaiy : — " On a certain occasion. 
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some of tlie disciples of Kan&da waited on tlie sage and 
enquired of Iiim how tKey might obtain a knowledge of 
spirit. The sage resolved that he should first, in reply, 
give some instractions on religion, and then on those 
subjects or things connected with the practice of religion." 

Eaoada defines religion thus — " Those ceremonies by 
the practice of which Brakma-jndna (or the knowledge of 
the divine nature) is' obtained, and that by which all evil 
is for ever removed, we call religion." 

Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never 
be practised ; and this belief most have something better 
than human testimony to rest on ; and, therefore, for the 
establishment of religion in the earth, God has given the 
holy writings, and as these have a divine origin, the faith 
of men may properly rest on their testimony. For the 
Deity himself has no need of these writings, — they were 
designed for man, and it therefore becomes him to receive, 
with thankfulness, so important a gift. 

But, in order to the practice of this religion, instruments 
are wanting, and this leads to the discnssion of things 
(W^ drapt/a), under which head are comprised precisely 
nine divisions, viz., earth, water, Kght, air, space, time, the 
points of the compass, spirit, and mind. 

The sage next brings forward qualiliei (^HT gana) as 
being inherent in things, and made known by them, and 
these he makes to amount to twenty-four. 

Out of "thmgi" and "quaiitiet" arise actiona (flW 
karmma), and by the union of things and qualities, actions 
become known, and, accordingly, these are next discussed. 

By the knowledge of the excellent fruits of good actions 
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(as those are connected with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, 
et«,), when performed with a fixed and ardent mind, men 
are drawn to practise the duties of religion ; and by a 
knowledge of the fiiture evil consequences of certain 
actions (such as visiting forbidden places, committing 
injuries, eating forbidden fruit, etc.)> men are deterred 
from those actions. 

To things, qualities, and actions belong existenee and 
imtabHity. Cause and effect are then discussed, and proofs 
adduced of the existence of God, and of spirit in man 
distinct from the corporeal frame. An objector is adduced 
as urging that the body is a collection of atonu which 
contain a Hving principle, and that this living principle is 
not something separate fiam. the body, but inherent in 
atoms, and therefore diffused through the whole body. 

To this Kan&da replies, — "By this argument you deny 
the existence of inanimate matter, for, if atoms be animate, 
and this be an atom-formed world, then all matter must 
be life ; for this is a settled maxim, that the natnre of the 
cause is always seen in the effect. Why, then, do we not 
see matter possessed of life ?" The objector says, — "The 
animating principle is there, but it remains in a concealed 
and latent state." Esn&da says, — " This proposition can 
never be established, since all mankind allow this distinc- 
tion, that motion is an essential property of that which is 
animated ; but in senseless matter motion is not found." 
The opponent refoses to admit the testimony of the multi- 
tude, that is, of " all mankind," who, he saya, " are not 
capable of comprehending subtile essences." Ean6da 
replies, — "If you refuse assent to universal opinion, the 
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Gommoa proverb must be false that ' a hare has no horns, 
for it may have homa in a latent or concealed state." 

Kan&da next attempts to prove, from the existence of 
anxiety arising from desire and aversion, the existence of 
a spirit separate fi^mi body or matter, since these emotions 
are excited by a perception of the good or evil arising 
fipom certain things, so that good is sought and evil is 
avoided. But this perception of the good and bad results 
of different actions, and the anxiety occasioQed by this 
perception, to embrace that -which produces good and avoid 
that which produces evil, are attributes of spirit. And as 
we find these perceptions and this anxiety existing in oar- 
selves, we infer that they must exist in others, since they 
possess with us a common nature, and &om thence we 
ascend up to a First Cause distinct from Matter. 

The mode of matter and Spirit becoming united is next 
discussed. " "Wten an animal soul, through having the 
consequences of good and evil actions attached to it, is 
about to assume human birth, it is united to a single atom, 
and to this others are added, tOl a regular body is formed. 
In cases where merit preponderates, an excellent body is 
constnzcted, and where demerit abounds an inferior body," 

Atoms are globular, and they exist in a moat subtile 
state. Their union, retaining their independence, is very 
wonderful. Their extension, as the consequence of union, 
is to be attributed to the effects of merit and demerit. 
Their bulk arises from accessions of atoms. One atom is 
invisible, and so are two ; but when a third is added, the 
substance formed resembles a mote in the sun. In this 
congregated and dependent Btat«, atoms are not eternal. 
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Atoms are uncreated, and are of four kinds, from wliich 
arise earth, water, light, and air, Theee remain "diilinct"^ 
till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 
to be united to a body, the atom to which it is to be united 
begins to be agitated,^ till at length it becomes unfixed 
and separated from its former union, and then unites itself 
to the soul. 

Objects too minute to be Tisible, are placed under the 
class of atoms, and everything difiiiBed is called mahai 
(•"Sl^) i-«-i " great," Atoms and thought belong to the 
former, and the division of the points, time, space, and 
spirit are all denomioated mahal. He who is possessed of 
the qualities belonging to maftat enjoys an affectionate 
relation to aU things. 

Some Hindu philosophers plead for the existence of 
innumerable minds in one individuaL Others endeavour 
to establish the doctrine of five minds to agree with the 
senses. Ka^&da contends for one reascming faculty in 
each individual. The multitude of forms assumed by this 
one mind, says the sage, arises &om its union with visible 
objects. Fire is one, but it assumes various colours from 
its connection with the varied properties of the com- 
bustibles which it consumes. 

In the production of thought, the senses are the inferior 

' f^^tf fViietliaJ. Thu opinion at to tl'S diitinttntu of the differmtt 
kinds of atoms gave riae to the uame of the sent, Yaiie^ika. 

' The agitation in this case is attrihuted to the diTine Viieihaiakli 
(iSlliaiRll} •-'■I the teparale (special, distinct) tnergy of Ood, aa opposed 
to common (or ordioiuilf eiecciwd) enei^. 

* From WW " to increase." 
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helpers to spirit in the acquisition of knowledge; but 
mind is the chief helper. It is a single power, but is 
possessed of five faculties corresponding with the senses, 
by which its capacities are multiplied; but the opinion 
that each sense has a distinct power, called mind, is a 
mistate. When the mind retires to the tubular vessel 
called medhya (%^) sleep ensues. When it retires into 
a particular part of this vessel called puritati (jjOfl^f^) 
profound sleep follows. 

As to the body, Ean&da teaches (in opposition to various 
other theories which he combats) that it is composed of 
but one element, earth, and that water, air, Ught, and 
i^ouum are mere adjuncts. To confirm this idea, he 
adds that teeni is evidently the prevailing and only abiding 
quality of bodies. The other properties form, taste, sound, 
and touch, are subject to decay ; but scent never leaves 
either a living or a dead body. Bodies are formed in the 
womb, in eggs, from seeds, and are raised by fermentation. 

Desire is exacted by the hope of pleasure, and aversion 
by the fear of misfortune. They are ascribed to the in- 
fluences of the actions of a former birth upon the present 
birth, for a child knows nothing of unchaste desires; he 
does not learn them of others ; still, at a certain age, they 
rise in his mind. From whence, then, can they come, but 
from the baneful influences of the actions of former births. 

Kanida then decides a number of points respecting 
religious duties. In the pursuit of secular concerns, a 
person is not to expect the benefits peculiar to a future 
state. Nor in the duties connected with the invisible 
^orld are visible fruits to be sought. Invisible benefits 
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refer to the pleasures of heaTen, and absorption in Brahma. 
The duties that procure invisible benefits are such as 
bathing st holy places, fasting on holy days, the abstinence 
from sexual intercourse, the study of the Veda in the 
house of a divine teacher ; after having given birth to a 
sou, and passed the age of 50, becoming a hermit and 
practising asceticism in a forest ; offering appointed sacri- 
Bces, et«. Acticms are religious or otherwise, according to 
the motives which inspire the performers. 

Liberation (ifl^ moksha) is to be obtained by listening 
to the description of spirit contained in the Sdttrd, by 
meditation, by the acquisition of the knowledge of yoga 
(asceticism), by perfect fixedness of mind and correct 
posture during the performance of yoga, by restraining 
the breath, by retaining in subjection the powers of the 
body and mind, and by the vision of spirit in the animal 
souL Heuce, future birth is wholly prevented, and all 
sorrow annihilated ; and this is what is called liberation. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

or THE 8ANKHTA AND TOGA SCHOOLS. 



§ 1. O/iU Author. 

The originator of this system was Kapila. He va& a 
grandson of the renowned Sage M(mu (tkrough his mother 
Deva Suit), hia &tlier, Karmada, being reputed as one of 
the progenitors of mankind. He was bom at Puihkdra, 
and lived at Qanga Sdgar, where he became greatly re- 
nowned as a sage and ascetic, being said to know all 
things, past, present, and to come, and to be able to 
accomplish whatever he wished. In the Bhigavat-GKta 
he is spoken of as an incarnation of the God Vishnu, for 
the express purpose of teaching the doctrines of the 
Sdnkhya School as the means of enabling mankind to 
attain to eternal happiness in the iutnre world. 

Several works are attributed to him, including the 
"Kapila Sanghita," the " Sankhya Slitras," the "Sinkhya 
Purinas," ete. 

% 2. Outline of the Sankhya System.' 

The S&nkhya makes a step in advance of the Ny&ya by 

reducing the extomal &om the category of substance to 

' From BaUantjue's Easaj. 
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that of quality. iSouk alone are, in the Sinkhya, regarded 
as Bubatanees; whatever of eels the eoul being arranged 
under the head of a quality — 1. pleasing ; 2. displeasing ; 
or 3. indifferent. This mode of viewing the imiverse may 
be designated the emotional view of things. 

The word Sankhya means " numeral, rational, or dis- 
criminative," The system promises beatitude as the 
reward of that discrimination which rightly distinguishes 
between soul and nature. The meaning to be attadied to 
these two words will be explained presently. 

The Sdnkhya System was delivered by Kapila in a set of 
aphorisms no less concise than those of the Ny&ya. He 
begins by defining the chief end of Man. His first aphor- 
ism is as follows ; — " Now the complete cessation of pain, 
of three kinds, is the complete (or highest) end of man." 
By the three kinds of pain are meant — 1. diseases, 
grie&, etc., which are intrinsic or inherent in the sufferer ; 
2. injuries from ordinary external things ; and 3. injuries 
&om things supernatural or meteorological. In his 
nineteenth aphorism, he declares that the bondage (^^ 
bandha) under which the soul, or individual man (y^«i 
puru«ha), groans is due to its conjunction with nature 
lTVf?l prakriii) ; and this bondage ifi merely teeming, be- 
cause soul is " ever essentially a pure and free intelligence." 

In his fifty-ninth aphorism, he says again of the soul's 
bondage^" It is merely verbal, and not a reality, since 
it resides in [the soul's organ] the mind [and not in the 
soul or seK] ;" on which the Hindu commentator remarks, 
— " That is to say, since bondage, etc., resides only in the 
mind (f^Tff ehitta), all this, as &r as concerns the soul 
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l^purutha], is merely verbal, because it is merely a reflexion, 
like the redness of a [pellucid] crystal [when a China rose 
is near it], but not a reality, with no false imputation like 
the rednees of the China rose itself."^ 

Of nature, which thus, by eoujunotion, makes the soul 
teem to be in bondage when it is really not, he gives, in his 
sixty-second aphorism, the following account : — " Nature 
(Tpyft prakriti) is the state of equipoise of goodness (^PH 
tatltDo), passion (<,flHI, rajas), and darkness (ntm. iamas) ; 
from nature [proceeds] intellect CH^t mahat), from in- 
tellect self-consciousness (^?'J"n; ahankdra), from self- 
consciousness the five subtile elements (mTT^ tanmdtra), 
and both sets [external and internal] of organs (i,IVt 
indriya), and from the subtile elements the gross elements 
((ajdJJJI Bthula-bkiUa), [then, besides, there is] soul (JW 
puruiha) ; such is the class of twenty-fiTe." 

We may add further, that, in aphorism 105, we are told 
that " experience ('ftf bhoga) [whether of pleasure or pain, 
liberation from both of which is desiderated] , enda aith [the 
diacriminatiou of] thought \i.e., soul as eontra-distinguiahed 
from nature] ;" that a plurality of loult is asserted (in 
opposition to the Veddnta) in another aphorism (160), 
Tiz., " From the diverse allotment of birth, etc., the 
plurality of souls [is to be inferred] ; " and, finally, that 
the Sdnkhya system explicitly repudiates the charge of 
annihilation, aphorism 47 declaring that, " In neither way 

' This panidoiieal conception of the boqI in bondage, vliilet not rtalh/ so, 
nfty be ilWrated by the case of Don Qaiicte hanging in the dark from the 
ledge of a supposed enonnoni precipice, and bcand to hold on for bia life till 
day-brekk, tnm not knowing tbat his toes were reoUy within sii inchee of the 
ground. 
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[whether ae a meanB or as an end] is tliis [viz., aimiMla- 
tion,] the soul's aim." 

II.— TVB TOOA (OB PlTAMIiXf) StBTBU. 

§3. 0/ its Author. 

The S£^ Pdtanjali founded this school of philosophy. 
Little is known of his personal history. He is said to 
have been bom in H&vrita-Varsha, where his father {An- 
gira) and mother (Satt) resided; and after his marriage 
with Lolupd, whom he found on the north of Xount 
8um4ru, in the hollow of a vata (or Indian fig) tree, he is 
said to have lived as a mendicant devotee to a great age. 
Being insulted on one occasion by the inhabitants of Bhoga- 
bhdnddra, while engaged in his religious austerities, he is 
said to have reduced them to ashes by fire &om his mouth. 

§ 4, Brkf Summary of Ins Doctrines. 

He taught that the Divine Spirit and the soul of man 
are distinct : that the former is &ee from passion, but not 
the latter : that God is possessed of form [a^r], and 
capable of being seen by the true Yogi {i.e., practiser of 
the Yoga rites and duties) : that He is placable, glorious, 
the creator, the preserver, and the regenerator of all 
things: that the universe first arose from His will or 
command, and that He infused into the system a power 
of perpetoal progression : that the truth of things was 
discoverable by the senses, by experience, comparison, and 
revelation : that some material things are unchanged and 
others changeable, and that the latter pass through fdx 
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cKanges, as birth, increaae, etc. : that everything origi- 
nates in the five elranente, fire, water, etc : that knowledge 
is of five sorts, certain, uncertain, etc. : that there are five 
kinds of men, viz., those who are governed by their 
psssione, the wrathful, the benevolent, the pions, and those 
who are freed from worldly attachments: and, finally, 
that " emancipation " is to be obtained by the practise of 
Toga, or perfect abstraction of mind. 

Many of the doctrines of Ppthagoroi seem to bear a 
considerable resemblance with those of P&tanjali. 

The Siitras, entitled the Pdtanjala Dariana, comprise 
198 lines. The sEige Veda Vydaa wrote a comment on 
this work, on which Vdchaapdtt-Mishra has given an ex- 
planatory treatise. A commentary on Pdnini'% Qrammar, 
and a medical work called B^a-Mriganka are also at- 
tributed to F&tanjali. 

g 5. Fuller Account of the System. 

Bhqfo-Dem, King of Dharu, wrote a comm^it on the 
original Pdtanjala Dariana, from a translation of which 
we make the following extracts : — 

The restraining of the mind, and confining it to internal 
meditations, is called Yoga. When the mind is thus 
confined within, it becomes assimilated to the Being whom 
it seeks to know ; bat when the mind is secularised, this 
Being takes the form of secularity (pTOW)- In the first 
case, the mind is singly and irreyooably fixed on God ; in 
the second, it is restless, injuriouB, and voluptuous. In 
the former state, there is no sorrow ; in the latter, there 
are five k^jids of sorrow, arising, severally, isom. the lahmr 
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of Becking proofs of the reality of things, from error, from 
the purmit of shadows, from heavy s/«ep, anA^irmarecolUction. 

The three evils, restlessness, injuriousness, and volup- 
tuonsnesB, may be prevented by fixing Cfod in the mind, 
and by destroying desire. 

This restrainiag and freeing the mind is called Yoga, of 
which there are two kinds, sampragndta and luampragndta} 

Sampragndta is meditation on an object till the ideas 
connected with it are imprinted on the mind, and occupy 
all its powers. The proper objects of meditation are two — 
Matter and Spirit. (1). JIfoHer assumes twenty-four forms 
(or is divided into twenty-four parts), viz., crude matter, 
the understanding, consciousness of personal identity, the 
qufdities of the five primary elements, the eleven organs 
of sense, and the five primary elements. In these, either 
as the attribute or subject, are included quality, action, 
and kind {guna, karma, vishesAa). (2). Spirit is one 
(paruska, i.e., the masculine power.) 

Sampragndta is of four kinds, — 1. Meditation on the 
distinction between sound and substance until the Yogi 
arrives at the conviction of the non-distinction between 
these two in reference to the Deity as a visible being. 
2. Meditation on the Supreme Being in reference to form, 
as well as to time and place, till the Pcyf is able to fix bis 
meditations, without regard to form, time, or place. 3. 
Meditation on the Deity till the mind, in which sattwa guna 
prevails, is filled with joy, and till the powers of the 
understanding become abstracted, so that the distinction 
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between matter and spirit is no longer recognised, and 
spirit alone is seen.' 4. Meditation till the Yogi becomes 
BO fsLT delivered from pride, that it exists only as a shadow 
in Ms TniTifl, and the divine principle receives the strongest 
manifestation. This last state is called kaivalya, i.e., abtorp- 
Hon in (or though the person is not separated ^om) matter. 

At length the Yogi attains what is called aaampragndta, 
in which, if he be perfect in his abstraction, the very 
shadow of separate existence will be destroyed, visible 
objects win be completely extinguished, and spirit ^ne 
become manifest. 

He who has attained the states called videha and kaivalya, 
after transmigration, finds himself in the same state of 
advancement towards abstraction, as when he quitted his 
former body. Those who die, without having attained to 
the state of videha, must, entering a new body, labour 
after a prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and dis- 
crimination, which acquisitions (naturally succeeding and 
assisting one another) will be followed by the meditation 
called Yoga (^^f ), for which they have all been preparatory. 

There are three kinds of Yogai, distinguished by the 
rapidity or slowness of their progress towards perfection, 
which is affected by the actions of preceding and present 
births. 

Yoga and its blessedness are to be secured by the re- 
linquialmient of all hope of happiness ' in secular things, 

' In this Btote, the Yogi is said te bo vitklia (ffl^) ('.»., inoorpOTeal), 
that U, he U emancipated irom that pride of separate eiutence which is con- 
nected with a eecular or bodUg atata, 

* See Hitopadesa, book i., line 6SS, JahnsDu't edition, 1847- 
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and by tliat meditatiou irhicli identifies eveiy religioas 
fbrmiila, every sacred utensil, and every offering, with the 
ol^ect of worship. This object is the Stipreme Being, 
called fSwara (l.'iH.V represented as being free from the 
fruit of works, i.e., exempt from birth among any of the 
forms of matter, from increase or decrease of life, and frvm 
enjoyment or suffering as the consequence of actions. 
To his will all creatures owe their preservation. He is 
omnipotent, et«mal, the omniscient fountain of knowledge, 
who presides ovot all events. 

This Being the Tog! must intensely and continuously 
meditate on, while repeating constantly his sacred name. 
Thus he gradually loses his worldly attachment ; the 
sattwa guna (or virtue of goodness) obtains a clearer mani- 
festation in him, and he is brought to resemble God, and 
thus he obtains also deUverance from the effects of birth 
(viz., sickness, incapacity, proneness to error, fickleness, 
etc.), and final emancipation. 

In the next place, the Yogi must (for the fixing of his 
mind) attend to prdndyama, that is, to the gradual sup- 
pression of breathing, since the animal soul and the mind 
act in conjunction. In this work he must first endeavour 
to fix the understanding by some act of the senses, e-g-, he 
must place his sight and thoughts on the tip of his nose, 
by which he will perceive smell ; then bring -his mind to 
the tip of his tongue, when taat« will be realised ; and 
afterwards fix his thoughts on the root of his tongue, by 
which sonnd will be suggested. After this, if the mind 

' From tS " *" rule-" 
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be full of the sattwa guna, and free from eTeiy degree of 
the rtffa and tama gunas, it will escape the wares of 
passion and beoonie tnJy fixed. Freedom from secular 
desires will be followed by freedom from sorrow, and the 
mind will in consequence become fixed. Kis mind will be 
fixed whose intercourse with secular objects is like that of 
a person in a deep sleep, who, without the active union of 
&e senses, partakes of perfect happiness. He who medi- 
tate on G-od, placing his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or 
any other luminous body, or within his heart, or at the 
bottom of his throat, or in the centre of his skull, will, by 
afterwards ascending from these gross images of the Deity 
to the glorious original, secure fixedness of mind. 

The Yogi will, by these means, deliver himself from all 
error, or proneness to error, and be filled with the effects 
of the satitea guna. He thus becomes identified with the 
Deity : that is, visible objects, the operations of the under- 
standing, and personal identity, become absorbed in the 
Being contemplated, in the same manner as the crystal 
receiTes the image of whatever is reflected upon it. 

That he may not fall from the elevation he has attained, 
the Yog^ BtHl seeks God by meditation on his names, or on 
the import of these names, or on his existence, after which 
be loses all remembrance of the names of the Deity, and 
of their import, and God is realised in the mind as pure 
light, and to this succeeds a state of mind similar to self- 
annihilation. 

Still, however, he is not wholly delivered from subtle 
illusion, though Ms ideas have received the impress of the 
Deity ; but, if he succeed in perfecting his abstraction. 
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God will sliiiie forth in complete splendour, the mind of the 
Yogi will become completely absorbed in Him, and he will 
acquire uniTersal prescience. He whose abstraction con- 
tinues imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the 
assistance of reflection, etc., and by degrees ascends to the 
unassisted knowledge of universal nature and identity with 
^he spirituality and perfection of God. 

Thus ends the Jirsi chapter of the Patanjala, showing 
the method by which a person of perfect mind acquires 
Yoga. In the second chapter is pointed out the means by 
which a secular person should perform Toga ; in which 
are included the practise of austerities, and the repetition 
of the names of God, or of incantations without the desire 
of benefit, referring all to the will of God. By this kind 
of Yoga, the person practising it will be assisted in per- 
forming the more perfect Yoga, and ia victory over pain — 
or the cause of pain — which is of five kinds, viz., illusion, 
comciousness of self-existence, passion, religious disgust, and 
lave of life. The four last spring from the Jirst ; and each 
of these four includes inability as well as inefficient, weak, 
and suppressed desire. 

The last mentioned source of pain {love of life) ia lo be 
overcome by turning the thoughts inward, which wiU 
infallibly secure meditation on God. The other causes of 
pain are to be overcome by fixing the mind on God, and 
by cultivating benevolent feelings towards men in every 
condition of life. 

The impress ' of actions is to be attributed to illusion 
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(•(i<(i), and ia discovered either in this or in a future 
birth. Actions performed under the influence of illuaion 
are followed by eight millions of births in connection with 
Bome caste, with an appointed period of life, and subjec- 
tion to the fruit of actions. From works of merit result 
superior caste, long life, and many enjoyments ; from evil 
actions arise degraded caste and short and miserable life. 

To secular persons (Rmf*li:), these consequences of 
illusion do not produce sorrow as they do to the Yogi. 
The former are likened to those members of the body which 
remain at ease, while the visual faculty, from some acci- 
dent, suffers excruciating pain : the Togi is the eye of the 
body. 

This illusion, from whence arise the effects of actions, is 
to be destroyed by discriminating wisdom in reference to 
the Divine nature, leading to the reception of truth (God), 
and deliverance from the sorrows of transmigration. 

The progress of creation is thus described : first illuaion, 
then the elements, then the senses, and lastly the under- 
standing. The origin of birth is the union (or vicinity) of 
spirit with the understanding, in which the former ia the 
partaker, and the latter the thing enjoyed ; or, in other 
words, the one displays, and the other ia the thing 
displayed. 

The union of spirit and matter, as the receiver and 
received, is without beginning. The origin of this tmion 
is illusion. The perfection of spirit is to be attributed to 
liberation from this union, and this is to be sought in the 
acquisition of discriminating wisdom. Illusion being re- 
moved, all the effects resulting from the union of spirit 
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Tith illusioQ will necessarily cease. Tliis separation coa- 
Btitut«s the liberation of the Yogi, who is hereafter known 
as the " everlastingly free." 

Imperfect discrimination, however, which leaves the 
mind wavering in its choice between objects and spirits, 
will not accomplish the work of liberation. Perfect dis- 
crimination is obtained by acqniring the eight parts of 
Yoga, which acquisition secnres the removal of the darkness 
and ignorance arising from the rqia and tama gutia», and the 
perfect subjection of the mind to the sattica guna. These 
eight parts are called yama, niydma, dsana, prdndydma, 
pratydhdra, dhdrana, dhydna, and tamddht. Xhe first five 
serve the purpose of subduing the passions, and of thus 
assisting the Yogi. The last three aare assistants to the 
Yog^, without any medium. 

In "yama" (restraint) are five divisions: (1) Freedom 
from desire of injuring others ; (2) truth, verbal and 
mental ; (3) freedom from covetousness, or the appropria- 
tion of the property of another, by thought, word, or act ; 
(4) subjection of the members for the extirpating of desire; 
and (5), the renunciation of all pkamre. He who has fuUy 
accomplished all these duties, is said to have performed 
the great vow (n^iA^). 

Niydma also includes five divisions, viz. : (1) Purity of 
body (by earth, water, etc., after certain functions), and 
purity of mind, through the exercise of friendly and be- 
nevolent affections; (2) cheeriiiltiess in every condition; 
(3) religious austerities ; (4) the repetition of incantations ; 
and (5), the causing all the formularies of worship and all 
its benefits to terminate in Ood. 
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Jtsana consista in eighty-four modes of sitting at Toga. 
To be complete, the posture (however at first and naturally 
painM) must have become quite easy to the Yogi, and 
unattended with agitation- The mind must be raised to 
the wonders of the heavens, and not confined to the body ; 
and thus the Yog! will at last cease to feel the inconTeni- 
enoes of heat and cold, hunger and thirst, etc 

The accomplishment of the daana prepares for the prd- 
Kiydma, or the suppression of the breath. The Yogi must 
begin by restraining his breath for twenty-six seconds, 
and enlarge this period till he is perfect. He should 
confine the exhalation of his breath, at the utmost, to 
twelve finger breadths from his nose. 

The Fratydhdra is the withholding the mind from 
wandering, that the organs, turned iiora their accustomed 
objects, inwards, may become thoroughly subject to the 
Yogi. 

The fixing of the mind, so that it may not wander 
beyond the nose, nor descend inwardly beyond the level 
of the navel, is called dhdrana, in which the Yogi purifies 
his mind. by benevolence, practises all the previous duties 
{l/ama, etc.), and fixing his eyes on the tip of his nose, 
subdues all his members and all the powers of the elements 
over him. 

Bhi/dna (or meditation) implies that the practiaer of it 
endeavours to fix his mind on the Deity, according to the 
forms of dhdrana, so as to secure a constant stream of 
thought towards him, and exclude all worldly tendencies. 

In Samddhi (the understanding), carried along by an 
uninterrupted current of thought towards the Deity, or 
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towards that which is the reflection of spirit apoQ the 
understanding, becomes nearly extinguished. 

Bharam, dhy&na, and satnddhi, are, for the sake of 
brevity, ofben distinguished hy one name, aanyama, i.e., 
the restraining the mind from all visible objects. To the 
person who is able to perfect himself in Sanpama, the 
infinitely abstracted God, discovered by perfect discrimina- 
tion and identified by light, becomes manifest. It is to be 
attained by degrees, by meditation on God, first through 
more gross, and then through more refined, media. 

After the Yogi has fixed his mind on the Deity, it 
occasionally wanders ; but at length he contemplates God 
only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in ' 
the mind and in visible objects. The To^, who has 
perfected himself in the three parts of Sanyama, obtains a 
knowledge of the past and of the future ; if he apply 
Sanyama to sounds, to their meaning, and the consequent 
results, he will acquire universal knowledge. K he apply 
it to discriminate between satiwa gum and spirit, he ex- 
terminates the very root of error (the cause of birth), and 
obtains liberation. 

All perfect ascetics (dddhis) attained perfection in the 
sam^dh! in a preceding birth, — some were perfect at their 
birth, as was the case with Kapila. 
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ON THE VEDANTA AND MniANSA DAESANAS, Etc. 
1. — Thb TbdInta Sybtbm. 

1 1. Of its AtUhor and Origin. 

Veda-Vydsa, the founder of the Vedanta School, is aaid 
to have been bom on an island, or rather sand-bank, of 
the river Jamna (or Yamuna), and to have received the 
name of Dwaip&yana originally ; but, from having resided 
in a forest of the Yadaris, he was also called Yadar&yana, 
and as the arranger of the Yedas, Yeda-Yydsa (or Visa), 
by which title he is most commonly known. He is de- 
scribed in Hindu writings as a very tall man, of a dark 
complexion, wearing a tiger's skin, and having his hair 
tied round his head like a turban, which was said to have 
been changed to the colour of gold by the rays of the sun. 
Besides compiling and arranging the Vedas, he is held to 
have written the 18 Purdnas, the 18 Upa-Purdnas, the 
Kalpa^Purdna, the Makd-Bhdgaeata, the Devi-Bkdgavata, 
the Ehdmra-Purdna, the Veddnta SaHana, and the 
Makd-Bhdrata. It is said that he obtained his know- 
ledge of the Vedaa and Pur&nas by the favour of Yishnu, 
without study, and that he wrote the Bhdgavata from the 
instructions of If &rada. 
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The system of philosopliy set forth in the Veddnta- 
Dariana he is said to have derived from the discourses 
addressed by E^ishiia to Arjuna, recorded in the Bkagavad 
Oita, a part of the BMshma chapter of the MahdbAdrala. 
TheVediinta SUtras consists of 695 verses, which are 
divided into four parts. In the first, the author maintains 
that the whole contents of the Veda refer to the Divine 
nature; in the second part, he confutes the opinions of 
other sects ; the third part is a discourse on devotion ; and 
in the fourth he enlarges on the doctrine of the divine 
nature. 

§ 2. Outline of the System. 

Yeda Ty&sa taught that the best idea we can form of 
Qod is that he is Ught, or glory. At the same time, he 
maintained that Gtod is a spirit, without passions, separate 
from matter : that he is pore wisdom and happiness ; one 
without a second, everlaatiag, incomprehensible, and un- 
changeable ; and that, after describing all modes of 
existence, he is that which is none of these. 

The Uniterse, he taught, was formed of the five ele- 
ments, viz., air, fire, water, earth, and aether (or vacuum) : 
that the world, being destitute of life, was liable to dis- 
solution : that God himself was the sole possessor of life, 
and that one divine spirit pervaded the whole animated 
creation. 

Wten the desire to produce creatta-ea arose in the 
divine mind, God united himself to what is called Sakti 
(it Hi), or energy, in which reside three qualities con- 
ducing to divine wisdom, to activity, and to sensuality, yiz., 
Sattwa (^TW), Rc^as (T^rec), and Tamaa (^nWC). which 
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may be translated, pure co^ition, lively emotion, and tn- 
ertness; or "goodnesa," " pasaiou," and "darkness," The 
first thing created was vacuum (^Q^), from which arose 
wind (TifTI), from -wmAfire (WTf%), from fire leader (^^Tf^), 
and from water earth (<^ftqt). 

4JJ these, at the first creation, were produced in an 
atomic form. Dividing each of them into four parts, the 
Creator caused ih.% firit forms of things to arise. 

Yeda Yy&sa further taught that deliverance from matter, 
or return to Ctod (re-absorption in the Divine Spirit') was 
to be obtained in the following manner : — First, the 
devotee must read through the Vedas. He must suffer 
no desire of advantage to mix with his religious services ; 
must renounce everything forbidden in the Sutras ; must 
render himself pure by the performance of daily devotions, 
duties for the good of others, atonements, and divine 
contemplation ; must acquaint himaelf with the unprofit- 
ableness of that which ia fieeting and transitory, and the 
value of that which is unchangeable and eternal ; must 
renounce all hope of present or future rewards, g^ the 
complete mastery over aU his sensual organs, and medi- 
tate on God in all the forms and media by which he is • 
made known to his creatures. By the power of these 
meditations and austerities, the soul will leave the body 
through the basilar suture, and ascend to the heaven of 
Agni (god of fire), from thence, in succession, to various 
other heavens till, having obtained, in the heaven of 
Y&m^a an aerial body, called J!tivdiika, the devotee will 
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then aacend to the heaven of Brahma, and after the ex- 
piration of one hundred years of Brahm^ and this god's 
absorption into the divine spirit, the devotee, likewise, will 
obtain the same state of felicity. 

Snch, Vyasa taught, was the method of obtaining 
gradual emancipation. Immediate emancipation (•n^i) 
was to be secured only by divine wisdom, which wisdom 
could not exist in the mind without the entire ex^guieh- 
ment of all consciousness of outward things, by meditation 
on the one supreme spirit, Brahm^ : that when this had 
been attained to, the soul would then obtain emancipation 
even in a bodily state.^ 

Thus, while the Nyaya allows to the external world a 
substantial existence, and the S&nkhya admits its existence, 
hot only as an aggregate of qualities, the Vedantin, ad- 
vancing beyond both, arrives at the limit of simplification 
by deciding that nothing really exists besides one, and 
and that this one real being is absolutely simple. 

This one simple being, according to the Yed&nta, is 
knowledge (UTT Jndna) — ^not the knowledge of anything, 
for this would imply a contradiction to the dogma that 
nothing exists except knowledge simply. Among us 
knowledge is regarded as the synthesis of subject and 
object ; but, according to the Ved&nta, there is no object, 
and hence the term subject is not strictly applicable under 
a theory which, denying dutdify, does not admit the con- 
ditions of a relation. 

Soul, the one reaKty, is accordingly spoken of in the 
Vedfinte, not as a substance (5^ dram/a) as it is reckoned 
> Ward. 
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in the Ny&ya, bat aa the thing (^^ vaatu), or, literally, 
" that which abides." 

This sole-exietence, soul, according to the Vedintin, js 
Ood. To the objection that the soul does not spon- 
taneously recognise itself as God, he replies that this is 
because it is "ignorant," i.e., obstructed by ignorance 
(miT'I ajndna.) "Were it not for this ajndna, he argues, 
the soul would know itself to be God — there would be 
nothing but God — there would be «o world. It is thia 
ajndna, then, that makes the world, and this being the 
case, it ought to have a name suggestive of the fact. 
Shall it be called Prakrit (HBiItI), or " energy," then, the 
name by which the S&nkhyas speak of their unconscious 
maker of worlds P But then this Prakriti can be nothing 
else than the All -Powerful ; for we can admit the inde- 
pendent existence of God alone ; so that the ajndna, imder 
discussion, may be even more accurately denoted by the 
word Sakti (^rfw), God's " power," by an exertion of 
which power alone the fact can be accounted for, that souls 
which are God do not know that they are so. The term 
SakH is therefore enrolled among the synonymes of ajndna. 
But then comes the mytkologist, who argues, if this world 
would not even appear to be real, but for ignorance, then 
this apparent reality is "illusion" (H\M\ Mdyd). This 
being admitted, M&ya is made a goddess, and called the 
wife of Brahmi, the Creator. 

The definition of " ignorance " in the VedSnta requires 
notice. Ignorance, we are informed, is " a somewhat that is 
not to be called positively either real or unreal," [not a mere 
negation, but] in the shape of an entity, the opponent of 
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knowledge, conaisting of the three fetters. According to 
the Naiydyikas,' ajndna is merely the privation or non- 
existence (HKT^ abhdva) of jiidna. To exclude such a 
meaning here, it is aB§erted to be " in the shape of an 
entiitf" (WW^fl bAdva-rlipa). The description of it as 
something "not to be called positively either real or 
unreal," corresponds with Plato's bit koI fii^ £v, ae dis- 
tinguiehed from Swroi 6p. The distinction is that of the 
phenomenal and the real. The universe being held to be the 
joint result of soul and ignorance ( ^wi and iniTT), and 
the soul being the only substance, or " substratum of all," 
it follows that ignorance is equivalent to, and identical 
with, the sum total of qualities. These, as in the Sdnkhya 
system, are held to be three ; so that ignorance is spoken 
of as " consisting of the three qu^ties" (f^JHTIIW 
triffundlmaka), or, as it may also be rendered, consisting 
of the three cords [or fetters], the word for " quality " 
(ffV puna), meaning originally a " fetter," and these two 
senses, in Hindd philosophy, being closely related. 

Let U8 see what can have led to this division of quality 
into three. The one reality — the universal substratum — 
being veiled by the garb of the Phenomenal world, cer- 
tain marked distinctions of character among the phe- 
nomena present themselves. We have phenomena of pure 
cognition, of Lively emotion, and, finally, of inertness. To 
one or other of these three heads, every phenomenon may, 
with a little ingenuity, be referred. The three heads are 
named respectively, in Sanskrit, sattwa, rajas, and tamaa 
(^1^, T"E(3 WT^). According to the commentators, the 
first of the qualities, whilst endlessly subdivisible into 
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calmneaB, complacency, patience, rejoicings, etc., ooasiats 
eummarily of happiness. The second, on the other hand, 
consieta Bummarily of pai». To these categories belong 
almost all the aensationB and thoughts of thinkuig beings, 
scarcely any feeling, viewed strictly, being one of sheer 
indifereace. This iTidifference, the third of the qualities, 
is exemplified in its highest potency in such things as 
stocks and stones, where the soul, the substratum of these, 
as of all else, is altogether " immersed in matter," or 
obfiiacated by the quaKty of darkness, as the word tamat 
literally signifies. In its lower potencies, this third of the 
qualities exemplifies itself in ^oth, drowsiness, etc. 

These three qualities, separately or commingled, more 
or less obscure the soul, which is held to be simple 
knowledge (jndna); and as the aggregate of them is the 
opposite of soul, or, in other words, 7z«^-soul, therefore the 
aggregate, bb we hare seen, takes the name of a-jndna, 
i.e., Ttot-knowledge, or ignorance. The soul ia often spoken 
of as a Ugkt. Now, suppose a lamp to be enclosed in a 
lamp-shade ; the glass may be either so pure that the 
light passes through scarcely diminished; or it may be 
stained, so that the light is tinged, or partly dimmed ; or 
the lamp-shade may be of opaque materials, so that the 
light within is altogether obstructed. These three cases 
may perhaps illustrate the supposed operation of the three 
qualities, as well as account for the names by which they 
are spoken of as "purity," "foulness," and "darkneas" 
(sattwa, rajas, and tamas.) 

" Ignorance " {lyn&na), according to the Veddnta, has 
two powers : that by which it envelopes the soul, giYing 
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rise to the conceit of personality or conscious individuality, 
and that by which it projects the phantasmagoria of a 
world which the individual regards as external to himself. 
Sold, thus invested is what the universe consists of. 

The supposed root of all evil — the belief that aught 
exists besides the " one " — is to be got rid of, we are told, 
by a right understanding of the great sentence, " That 
art thou" (fTA), i.e., "Thou — whosoever thou art — art 
the one." When this dictum has been rightly understood 
and accepted, the accepter of it, changing the " thou " to 
the first person, reflects thus — " /amtheone" (T^). This 
is so far well ; but he must Anally get rid of the habit of 
making even himself an object of thought. There must 
be no object. What was previously the subject must now 
remain alone — an entity, a thought, a joy ; but these three 
being one only — the " existent joy-thought." ^ 

§ 3. Concluding Remarks on the System. 

The treatises written in exposition and defence of the 
TedAnta System are very numerous, the original work of 
Veda Vyasa, of course, being the principal authority, upon 
which most other works are merely commentaries. The 
Veddnta Sdra (or essence of the Vedanta) contains, per- 
haps, the best summary of the system, from the introduc- 
tion to which we give the following extract ; — "Veda Vy4sa 
obtained, by religious austerities, the discourse which 
Krishna held with Arjuna, and from this discourse com- 
posed the VedAnta for the following reasons, viz., to 
humble K&kutstha, a king of the Solar race, who was 
> BollantjiM. 
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intoxicated with an idea of his own wisdom ; to point 
out that the knowledge of Brahm^ is the only certain way 
of obtaining liberation (litf^ mokshi), instead of the 
severe mortification of former yugas (ages) which man- 
kind at present are incapable of performing; and to 
destroy, among men, attachment to works of merit, since, 
BO long aa the desire of reward remaineth, men can never 
be delivered from Kability to future birth. 

"As the primary object of a person in planting a tree 
is the fruit, and the secondary one is sitting under its 
shade, so, the chief fruit of devotion is a fixed mind on 
Brahma; the inferior fruit, a temporary enjoyment of 
happiness with the Gods, He who has obtained emancipa- 
tion does not desire this inferior fruit. 

" Those things which perfect the knowledge of Brahma 
are — (1) Discriminating wisdom, which distinguishes be- 
tween what is changeable and what ia unchangeable ; (2) 
a distaste for all worldly pleasure, and even for the haj^i- 
ness enjoyed by the Gods ; (3) an unruffled mind, the 
subjugation of the passions, unrepenting generosity, con- 
tempt of the world,- the ahsence of whatever obstructs the 
knowledge of Brahma, and imwavering faith in the 
Veda ; (4) the desire of emancipation. Brahma, the ever- 
lasting, the ever-living, is one. He is the first cause. But 
the world, which is his work, ia finite, inanimate, and 
divisible. Devotedness to Brahma secures real and per- 
manent happiness. 

" Sankara A'ckdrya wrote a comment ou the Vediinta ; 
and a disciple of Adwaita Nanda Paramhanaa, a Sunydsi, 
composed from thia commOTit the Vedinta S4ra." 
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TKe chief upholders of the Yedfinta Sj^etem used to be 
the two claesea of Hindd aacetica called the DantHs and 
the Sunydsis; but of late years the principles of the 
system have been very widely adopted and advocated by 
educated natives (especially the alumni of O-ovemment 
Golleg^es) at Calcutta and the other principal tewns of 
Sritish India. The late talented R&nunohan-E&y was 
one of its ablest modem supporters. The doctrines of the 
school have been fally discussed and confuted by the Rev. 
Dr. Duff, in a series of lectures on Vedintism, delivered 
some years ago at Calcutta; by the Bev. Dr. Wilson, of 
Bombay, and others. 

2.— Tbe HfMXxaX Dasb'&ha. 
§ 4. Of the Author of the System and his Writings. 

The founder of the Miminsi School was Jaimni, of 
whose history very little is known. He is described as a 
short young man, of light complexion, wearing the dress 
of a mendicant, and living at N^ilavata-Mula. He was 
bom at Dwaita-vana. His father, Sh&katayana, was author 
of a Sanskjit dictionary, and his son, ^'^i\,^, wrote certain 
verses in the Devi-Bh^avata. 

There are about twenty-ais works extant, illustrating 
the Mim&nsd System, the chief of which are the Sutras of 
Jaimini ; the Bhashya, by Sh4vara (and comments thereon 
by Bhatta, Yachaspati-Mishra and H&naka) ; the Satika- 
§&Btra-D!pik&, by Soma-N&tha ; the Dhamia-Dipik& ; the 
Mim&asa-8£ra ; and the T&Xmkaak Sangraha. 
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g 5. Outline qf the System. 



From the three last-named works chiefly we gather the 
following abridgment of the eyfitem of Jaiminf. Ha 
tanght that G«d is to be worshipped only through the 
LQcantations of the Yedas : that the Vedas were uncreated, 
and contained in themselyea the proofs of their own di- 
Tinity, the very words of which were unchangeable. Hia 
reasonings on the nature of material things were similar 
to those of Qautama, insistiag that truth is capable of the 
clearest demonstration, without the possibility of mistake. 
Creation, preservation, and destruction, he represented aa 
regulated by the merit and demerit of works ; while he 
rejected the doctrine of the total destruction of the uni- 
yerse. He maintained that the images of the Gods were 
not real representations of these beings, but only given to 
assist the mind of the worshipper ; that the mere forms of 
worship bad neither merit nor demerit in them ; and that 
the promises of the Sistra to persons who presented so 
many offerings, so many prayers, etc., were only given aa 
allurements to duty. 

He directed the person, who sought final emancipation, 
to cherish a firm belief in the Vedas, as well as persuasion 
of the benefits of religion, and the desire of being engaged 
in the service of the Gods ; and then, by entering upon 
the duties of religion, and by degrees ascending through 
the states of a student, a secular, and a hermit, he would 
be sure to obtain final absorption in Brahm£. 

Of the three divisions of the Veda, the first, called the 
Karma Kdnda, or "practical part," relates to rdigiona 
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ceremonies (including moral and religious obligations). 
This portion JaJmini has attempted to explain in hie 
Sutrat, and in the Parco-Mim&ne4 (i.e., "/ormer-MimfinsS," 
which is commonly referred to when the term " Mimdnad " 
simply. is used), so called in distinction from the JJttara 
(or latter) Mim&ns& ascribed to Yji\aa., which is the same 
as the YeSanta, and is foimded on the Jndna Kdnda (or 
theological part) of the Tedaa, treating of the ^ritual 
worship of the Supreme Being or Soul of the Universe.' 

Sound (H^) says Jaimini, in opposition to the Nyaiyikas, 
who deny this, is uncreated and eternal, and is of two kinds, 
viz., simple sound, or that which is produced by an im- 
pression on the air without requiring an agent, -as the 
name of God; and compound (symbolized or audible) sound. 
Thus, the state of the sea, in a perfect calm, represents 
simple, uncreated sound ; but the sea, in a state of agita- 
tion, illustrates sound as made known by an agent. 

Symbols of sounds, or letters (^^\i.), are eternal and 
uncreated ; as is also the meaning of sounds. For instance, 
when a person has pronounced ha {^, however long he 
may continue ia utter ka, ka, it is the same sound, some- 
times present and sometimes absent ; but sound is never 
new. Its manifestation alone is new by an impression 
made upon the air. Therefore sound is God (Brahm&), and 
the world is notliing but name. 

The Teda has no human origin, but contains in itself 



' The tenn Xlmdnid is derived from adtui (*\\'\) "to acek knowledge," 
"to decide," the derivation taking the aagrnent of the reduplicated verb 
(Wilson), and imports that the wntcr has rendered the meaning of the Veda 
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the eridaoce of divine authoreliip, and comes forth as 
the command of a monarch. It is incumbent on men 
to reoeiTc also, aa divine, those works (of the sages) which 
are found to agree with the Yeda, to contain clear defim- 
tions of duty, and to be free from contradictions. 

What ifi religion P That which secures happiness. Asd 
it is the duty of man to attend to the duties of religion, 
not only on thia account, but in obedience to the commandB 
of God. The divine law is called Vidhi (ftfti). 

Should any one say, then I have nothing to do with 
other kinds of instruction, since this alone is divine. To 
this it is replied, that forma of praise, motives to duty, and 
religious observances, are auxiliaries to the divine law, 
and have, therefore, a relative sanctity and obligation. 

There are five modes of ascertaining the commands of 
GJod, viz. : (1) The subject to be discussed is brought for- 
ward ; (3) questions respecting it are stated ; (3) objections 
(ire started ; (4) replies to these objections are given ; and 
(5), the question is decided. He who acts in religion 
according to the decision thus come to, does well ; and so 
does he who rejects what wiU not bear this examination ; 
but he who foUoWB rules which have been hereby con- 
demned, labours in Tain. 

Those actions from which future happiness will arise 
are called religious, or good, because productive of happi- 
ness ; and those which tend to future misery are called 
Bvil, on account of their evil fruits. Hence, according to 
Jaiinini, actions of themselves have in them neither good 
nor evil. Their nature can only be inferred from the 
declarati(m8 of the Yeda respecting them, or frcon future 
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ooDsequenoes. The Hindus appear to have no jiut idea of 
moral evil. 

Of all the works on the Civil and Canon Law, that of 
Hanu IB to be held in the greatest reverence, for Manu 
composed his work after a personal study of the Veda. 
Other sages have composed theirs from mere comments. 

From the evidence of things which God has afforded, 
especially the evidence of the senses, mistakes cannot arise 
either respecting secular or religions affairs. When there 
may exist error in this evidence, it will diminish, hut 
cannot destroy the nature of things. If there be an im- 
perfection in seed, the prodnctiou may be imperfect, but 
its nature will not be changed. The seat of error and 
inattention is to be found in this reasoning faculty, and 
not in the senses ; error arising from the confused union 
of present ideas {anubham) with recollection. 

Some affirm that ideas are received into the tmderstand- 
ing separately, and never two at the same instant. This 
ia incorrect ; for it must be admitted, that while one idea 
IB retained, there is an opening left in the understanding 
for the admissioQ of another. Thus, in arithmetical 
calculations, " one added to one makes two." 

The Veda has, in some parts, forbidden all injury to 
sentient beings, and in others has prescribed the offering 
of bloody sacrifices, Jaimin! explains this apparent con- 
tradiction by observing that some commands are general, 
imd others particular : that the former must give way to 
the latter, as a second knot always loosens, in a degree, the 
first. So, when it is said that Saraswati is altogether 
white, it is to be understood, not literally, but generally, 
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for the liair and eyebrova of the goddess &re not white. 
Therefore, in cases where general commands are given, 
they must be observed with those HmitatiooB which are 
fouad in the Sdatra. 

The promises of reward contained in the Sdatra upon 
a minute attention to the different parts of duty, have been 
giTcn rather as an incitement to its performance than with 
the iatention of entire fulfilment. He who has began a 
ceremony, but has, by circumstances, been unable to finisb 
it, shall yet not bp unrewarded. 

The benefits resulting from the due performance of civil 
and social duties are confined to this life. Those con- 
nected with the performance of religious duties are to be 
enjoyed in a future state, while some meritorious actions, 
or virtues, reap their reward both in the present and the 
future life. 

"Works give birth to invisible consequences — either pro- 
pitious or otherwise— according to their nature; and, 
besides works, there is no other sovereign or judge. 
These consequences, ever accompanjang the individual, 
as the shadow the body, appear in the next birth, in 
accordance with the time and maJiner in which those 
actions were performed in the preceding birth. " Works 
rule, and men by them are led or driven, as the ox with a 
hook in its nose." 

The progress of all actions, whether they originate in 
the commands of the S&stras, or in the customs of a 
country, are as follows : — First, the act is considered and 
resolved on in the mind ; then it is pursued by means of 
words ; and, lastly, it is accomplished by executing the 
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different constituent parts of the acticra. Hence it follows 
tlLat religion and irreligion refer to thoughta, words, and 
actions. Some actions, however, are purely those of the 
mind, or of the Toice, or of the body. The virtue or vice 
ot all actions depend on the state of the heart. 

The doctrine that, at a certain period, the whole oni- 
T^rse will be destroyed at once, is incorrect. The world 
had no heginniag, and will have no end. As long as 
there are works, there must be birth, as well as a world 
like the present, to form a theatre on which they may be per- 
formed, and their consequences either enjoyed or endured. 

One of the sages of the Mim4nsa school thns expresses 
himself: — " Gh>d is simple sound. To assist the pious in 
their forms of meditation (or incantations ^ ) He is repre- 
sented as light ; but the power of liberation lies in the 
sound 'God — God.'* "When the repeater is perfect, the 
incantation, or name repeated, a{^>ear8 to him in the form 
of simple light or glory. 

" The objects of worship, which are within the cognisance 
of the senses, are to be received ; for without ^iW regions 
actions are destitute of fruit. Therefore, let no one treat 
an incantation as a mere form of alphabetic signs, nor 
an image as composed of the inanimate material, lest he 
^ould be guilty of a i^erioas crime." 

3,— .OiHBK Ststbhs o» Hnnni PHn^sopKT. 

Though the Hindu Philosophy is commonly said to be 

comprised in the six Darsanas already described, yet it 

is proper to add that there have existed in India several 
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other sects, snch as the Sdiaaia, the legular Paurdniks, 
the Bauddhaa, the Jains, etc. 

% 6. The Sdiwala Sect. 

Previously to the time of E&m&nuj&^Oh&rya, the S&t- 
wata^ sect had sunk into ohlivion ; but since that period, 
a body of persons, distinguished by this title, has always 
been found in different parts of India. Latterly they 
have been most numerous in the Ean>4ta country, l^ey 
study the works of the reviver ef the sect, H&m&nuja, and 
a comment by Tata-Ch^rya, along with a few other treatises. 

This creed is, in substance, as foUows : — God is possessed 
of form. The terms government, effort, desire, etc., are 
wholly inapplicable to a being destitute of form. Those 
who have Bpokeu of GoA as pure spirit, meant only that 
he was not clothed with a body derived from primary 
elements. The mind regulates, through actions, the future 
destiny ; but mind is an appendage to body, and not a 
part of abstract spirit. From the divine form proceed 
rays of glory, so that God appears ae a body of light. 
The Deity is perfect joy. Creation arose from His will, 
and the desire to create from that energetic joy which is 
essential to the Divine nature. As soon as the mundane 
system was formed, God entered it, and began to display 
all the operations seen in the visible universe. 

In obtaining liberation, devotion is more efficacious than 
wisdom or ceremonies. A future state of bliss is connected 
with a residence near the Deity in the unchangeable abode 
of the Divine Being. 

■ Or ShfcWsU, mxmi&ng to Wart. 
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This sect rejects the idea of absorption, pleading that it 
is &r more pleasant to driiik the sweet and cooling draught 
than to he lost in the ocean ; and that the highest happi- 
ness of which we are capable is to be near the Deity, 
partaking of His OTerflowing blessedness. 

%7. J%e Paurdniks. 

Although tbe Purdma appear to have led the people to 
the popular mythology, rather than to philosophic en- 
quiries, they still abound with speculations from which 
Biany systems of philosophy might be formed. One sys- 
tem was taught by Loma Harshana, who attracted around 
bim many disciples, and formed a distinct sect under the 
name of Paur&nics, though, in Bengal, at present, ' those 
are called so who have merely read one or more of the 
Fur&nas. 

The doctrines which Loma Harshana appears to have 
taught, comprised, among others, the following : — Nar&- 
yana, the supreme cause, possesses a visible form. For 
the purposes of creation, etc., he assumed the names of 
Brahm&, Vishnu, and Siva, under each of which names some 
4ne of the three qualities prevails. For the good of man- 
kind, Nar4yana has been frequently incarnate, either as a 
divine teacher, or as a leader or guide, or as a hero. In 
the different forms of the Gods, to meet the immediate and 
private wants of mankind, as to remove diseases, etc., he 
assumes various shapes. The worship of God is to be 
performed by bodily services, such as bowing to his image, 
doing menial service in a temple, eto. ; by words, i.e., by 
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Teading, singing, repeating his name, etc. ; and by the 
mind, as in meditating on the various forms he assumes. 

§ 8. The Bauddhas, or BuddhUlt. 

Among these there were six sects of philosophy, some 
of -which agreed in doctrine generally with the orthodox 
sects ; but all of them deny an intelligent separate Jirst 
cause. The founder of Buddhism was Buddha Sakya 
Muni, called also Oautama^ S^kya-sinha, as to the period 
of whose existence hiatorical data are exceedingly con- 
tradictory. The Chinese records fix his death at about 
1000 B.C., while those of Ceylon place it in 543 b.c. The 
political triumph of Buddhism in India dates from the 
fera of Asoka, about the middle of the third century B.C. 
It was definitively introduced into China in a.d. 61, and 
into Ceylon probably during the third century b.c. The 
chronology of Buddhism is discussed at great length 
by Max Mtiller in his "Ancient Sanskrit Literature." 
Buddhists were the great opponents of the Br&hmans. 
Buddha himself was a Kshatriya, but of princely origin. 
He was not the first of his caste who sternly opposed the 
ambitions of the Br&hmans. Yisy^mitra, among others, 
who was also of the royal caste, had several centuries 
before struggled, with some success, against the exclusive- 
ness of the priests. The Brahmans, however, were ulti- 
mately victorious, and succeeded in driving Buddhism 
almost entirely out of India, which found a successful 
footing in Burmah, Ceylon, and China. 

r of the Nj&ja 
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§9. The Jains. 

Thoufi^h these, Hke the Buddhists, may be regarded as 
rather a religious than a purely philosophical sect, yet as, 
in all the schools and systems, rehgion and philosophy are 
inseparably united, perhaps this may be the most befitting 
place to notice their peculiar tenets. 

The founder of this system was Rishabha-deva, a Hindu, 
who is said to have been incarnate thii'teen times, each of 
which avdtara is distinguished by the epithet Jina.' This 
term is also apphed to the twenty-four Tirtkanharas, or 
saints, who are supposed to flourish in an Avaaarpini, or 
Jaina age, the last of whom was Mah&rira. 

The leading tenets of the Jains, and those which chiefly 
distinguish them from the rest of the Hindus, are — first, 
the denial of the divine origin and infallible authority 
of the Vedas ; secondly, the reverence of certain holy 
mortals, who acquired by practises of self-denial and morti- 
fication a station superior to that of the gods ; and thirdly, 
extreme and even ludicrous tenderness for animal life. 

The disregard of the authority of the Vedas la common 
to the Jains and the Bauddhas, and involves a neglect of 
the rit«s which they prescribe; in fact, it is in a great 
degree from those rites that an inference unfavourable t» 
the sanctity of the Vedas is drawn ; and, not to speak of 
the sacrifices of animals, which the Vedas occasionally 
enjoin, the Soma, or bumt-oflfering, which forms a part of 
every ceremonial in those works, is an abomination ; as 

' ffllH from ^ "to ponqoai," i.<. lie who hai orercome the "eight great 
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insects crawling among the fuel, bred in the phi, or &Umg 
into the flame, may be destroyed by every oblation. Afl 
far, hoTever, as the doctrines tbey teach are conformable 
to the Jain tenets, the Yedas are admitted as of divine 
aathority. 

The Jains are divided into reli^oos and lay orders, 
Yatis and Sr&vakas. Having no priests of their own, 
Br&hmans officiate in their temples. The Jains are divided 
into Digambara^ and Swet&mbaras ; the former eky-clad, 
i.e. naked, the latter white-robed. In the present day, 
however, the Kgambaras in general are only entirely 
divested of covering at meals. 

The Uterature of the Jains is very extensive, including 
Fur&nas of their own, writers on astronomy, astrology, 
medicine, mathematical sciences, etc. 

The followers of this sect were formerly very popnlar in 
Hindustan, and are still very numerous, especially in thA 
Doib, aboat Mainpuri, and also in Gnzer&t. The pro- 
vinces of iiiwSx and Marwar are the cradle of the Jain 
syetem. 

The only other philosophical or religions sect we shall 
mention here is that of 

g 10. The ETidndanat. 

The founder of this sect was Sri Ear»kd} who in a work 
caUed the Khandana taught a system different from all - 
the Sarsanas, from which circumstance be received the 
title of the Khandana kdra, or the destroyer. 

' HeiTM the author of a poem <»lled the Nuihada. 



PAET III. 

POETIOAL AND MISCELLANEOUS LITEIIATURE. 



ON THE EPIC POETRY OF THE HINDU'S. 

§ 1. Introductory Bemarks. 

That Epic poetry, traditional as well as improvised, on 
the spur of the moment, eiisted during the Vedic age, 
though it was lost afterwards, is a fact clearly established 
by passages and references in the Brahmanas and other 
works of the Sdtra age. In the collection of the Vedic 
hymns, there are some which may be called epic, and may 
be compared with the short hymns aaeribed to Homer. 
In the Br&hmanas passages occur, in prose and verse, 
celebrating the actions of old kings ; and on certain public 
occasions, such as at the Horse Sacrifice (as we learn irom 
the S^nkhydna Slitras, as quoted by Max Mtiller), the 
priest, on each of the ten days which it occupied, had to 
recite a story for the instruction and entertainment of the 
peq)le, doubtless mostly or all in metre, and of a decidedly 
epical character. Many compositions of this kind, there- 
fore, must have existed in Yedic times, though they ore 
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now I(»t ; and songs in celebration of great heroes were, 
doubtless, current in India quite as early as the Homerio 
poems in Greece, and perhaps earlier. 

The two great Epic poems of the Hindus are the 
R&mdyana and the Mahdrhkdrata. To fix the exact period 
at which either of them was composed is now impossible, 
though, from internal evidence, they must both have been 
the productions of a poet-tedie age. 

§2. T/te Rdmdr/ana 

was, no doubt, the more ancient of the two Indian Epics. 
Keither it nor the Mah&-bh£rata, nor any of the produc- 
tions of antecedent ages, was committed to writing till 
many centuries after their original composition. In the 
fourth chapter of the first book of the H^&yaiaa, we meet 
with special reference to the minstrels and reciters, by 
whom, like the Qreek pa^JnjpSol, the ancient Hindu poems, 
previous to the invention of writing in India, were pre- 
served and transmitted from age to age.^ 

> Mai Millie, who digeoMM at some length (in hia work on Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature) the interesting question, when writing >vas Sat introduced 
into India, ciineiders that it was procdsed there before the time of Aleiaader'l 
oonqneels, and that " though it may not hare been used for literary purpoees, 
we uan hardly doubt that a written alphabet was known duHog tbe greater 

Cof the SAtra period," Megaathenea declared that the Indians did not 
IT letters, and that their lana were not written, and that they administered 
justice from memory ; and Nearchna, though he ascribes lo cha Ind'aos the 
art of making paper of cotton, atatCB that their laws were nut reduced to 
writing. Both these Greek writers, howerer, mention that the Indians used 
letters for inscriptions on mile-atones, etc. In the LaJita-ViBtsra, a work con- 
taining the life of Buddha (which was translated into Chinese A.D. 76) tha 
Sung S'bkja (i.«., Buddba) is represented aa learning lo write. And the 
>t authenticated inseriptioa in India is of Buddhist uiigin, and belongs lo 
the third centnrj before Chiiab Written Sanskrit boolis were certainly known 
in P&^ini'* time, who wm pnbablj conten^otaneoos with Alexander, if not 
Uaat. 
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The word Eamayana (KTT+ HIV*!) meane the advMi- 
tures of Bama, who was one of the incarnations of Vhhna, 
the Preserver, and ia still a favourite deity in most parts of 
India, more especially in the districtB of Oude and Bah&r, 
where Krishna has not supplanted him. There were three 
It^mas in Hindu mythology, viz., Farasu-E&ma, R&ma- 
Chandra, and 3ala-B.&ma, all avatdre (or incarnations) of 
Yishnu. The last is the Indian Eercoles, and as the 
elder brother of Krishna, appears frequently in the Mah4- 
hh&rata. Parasu-B&ma, as the son of the sage Jamadagni, 
is the type of Brihmanism, arrayed in opposition to the 
Eshatriyas, or miJitaiy caate. He is introduced once into 
the Rdm&yana, but only to exhibit his inferiority to the 
real hero of the work, viz., R&nia- Chandra, who, as the 
son of Dasaratha, a prince of the solar dynasty, typifies 
the conquering Kshatriyas, advancing towards the south, 
and subjugating the barbarous aborigines, who are repre- 
sented by P&vaija and his followers. 

There are many poems bearing the name of S.&mayana 
— aE relating to the same hero — ^but by far the most com- 
plete and famous is the lengthy epic, the authorship of 
which 18 attributed to Vdlmiki. 

It narrates the banishment of Bdma, tinder the snmame 
of Chandra (tube moon), a prince belonging to the dynasty 
of the kings of Ayodhyi ; his wanderings through the 
southern peninsula ; the seizure of his wife, Sitit, by the 
giant ruler of Ceylon (R&vana) ; the miraculous conquest 
of this island by Eima, aided by Sugriva, king of the 
monkeys (or foresters — the word bandar meaning both), or 
BdksAaaaa as they are also called, and hy Yibhishai^, the 
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brother of B,aTana ; the ekying of tKe raTislung demon 
by RAma, and reooTering of Sitd ; and the restoration of 
Chandra to the empire of his ancestors at AyodhyA. 

No mention is made of B4ma in the Veda, but he may 
be regarded as the first real Kshatriya hero of the poat- 
vedic age ; and looking to the great simplicity of the style 
of the E&m&yana, the absence of any reliable allusion to 
Buddhism as an established fact, and to the practices 
known to have prevailed in India as early as the fourth 
century before Christ, as well as from other considerationB, 
" we cannot," saj's Monier Williams (Essay on Indian 
Epic Poetry), "be far wrong in asserting that a great 
portion, if not the whole, of the E&m4yana, as we now 
have it, must have been current in India' as early as the 
fifth century before Christ." 

Y41miki's work consists of 24,000 slokas (or distiohs), 
divided into seven books, which are again subdivided into 
chapters. It may be divided into three principal parte, or 
periods, corresponding to the three chief epochs in the life 
of B.ama. (I.) The account of his youthful days ; his 
education and residence at the court of his father 'Dasa- 
ratha, king of Ayodhyd ; his happy marriage to Sitk ; and 
his inauguration as heir-apparent or Crown Prince. (II,) 
The circumstances that led to his banishment ; the de- 
scription of his exile and residence in the forests of 
Central India. (III.) TTis war with the giants or demons 
of the south for the recovery of his wife S'ltk, who had 
been carried oflF by their chief R&vana ; his conquest and 
destruction of K^vana, and his restoration to the throne 
of his father. 
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In the first two sectiona of the poem, there is little of 
extravagant, fiction; but in the third, the poet mars the 
beauty of the descriptioiis by the wildest exaggeration and 
hyperbole, 

The poem seema to be founded on historical fact ; and 
the traditionB of the south of India unifonnly ascribe its 
civilization, the subjugation, or dispersion of its forest 
tribes of barbarians, and the settlement of civilised Hindus, 
to the conquest of Lank4 (Ceylon) hy K&ma. 

A part of the Udmiiyana was published, with a transla- 
tion, hy Messrs Carey and Marshman, some forty years 
ago, and a Latin translation of the £rat hook has been 
more recently published by Professor Scblegel. The entire 
last book, in which Eiima receives adoration as a God, and 
is identified with the supreme, is, doubtless, a modem 



g 3. I%e MaM-hkdrata. 

This huge epic, which is in all probability later in date 
than the K^m&yana, and consists of about 320,000 long 
lines, is rather a cyclopaedia of Hindu mythology, 
legendary history, and philosophy, than a poem with a 
single subject. It is divided into eighteen books, nearly 
every one of which woidd form a large volume ; and the 
whole is a vast thesaurus of national legends, said to have 
been collected and arranged by Yydsa (the supposed com- 
piler of the Vedaa and Purdnas), a name derived from a 
Sanskrit verb, meaning " to fit together," or " arrange." 

The following is an outline of the leading story, though 
this occupiea little more than a fifth of the whole work, 
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numerona episodes and digressions on all Tarieties of 
subjects being intersperBed tbroughout the poem : — 

According to tbe legendary bistory of India, two 
dynasties were originally dominant in tbe north — called 
Solar and Lunar, under whom numerous petty princes beld 
authority, and to whom tbey acknowledged foalty. The 
moat celebrated of tbe Solar line, which commenced in 
Jkshwdku, and reigned in Oude, was the Rfima of tbe 
K^&yana. Under this dynasty tbe Bribmanical systeni 
gained ascendancy more rapidly and completely than 
under the Lunar kings in the more nortbem districts, 
where fresh arrivals of martial tribes preserved an inde- 
pendent q)irit among the population already settled in 
those parts. 

Tbe most famous of the Lunar race, who reigned in 
HastinApur, or ancient Delhi, was Bhdrata, whose 'au- 
thority is said to have extended over a great part of India, 
and from whom India is to this day called by the Qatives 
fib&rat-varsha (the country or domain of Bh&rata). This 
Bh&rata was an ancestor of Kuru, the twenty-tbird in 
descent from whom was the Brahman Kriahna Dwaipdyana 
Vydsa (tbe supposed author of the Mah&bbfirafa), who bad 
two eons, Dkntardsktra and Pdndu. The former, though 
blind, consented to assume tho government when resigned 
by his younger brother P&ndu, and undertook to educate, 
with bis own hundred sons, tbe five reputed sons of his 
brother. These five sons were, — 1st, Tudbishthira (j-a, 
"firm in battle")! 2nd, Bhima {i.e., "terrible"); 3rd, 
Arjuna (i.e., " upright ") ; 4tb, Nakula {i.e., " a mun- 
gooee"); fith, Sabadeva (i.e., "a twining plant"). 
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The three first irere bom from Pindu's wife, Prithi, or 
Kunti, but were really her children by three goda, viz., 
Dharma,* V4yu,* and Indra ' respectively. The two last 

were children of his wife M4dri, by the Aswini-Eum&rae, 
or " twin sons," i.e., of the Sun. Aa, however, P&ndu had 
acknowledged these princes as his sons, the objection to 
their birth waa overruled by his example. P&i^da (i.e., 
" the pale "J was probably a leper, and so incapable of 



The characters of the five P^ndavas are drawn with 
much artistic delicacy, and maintained consistently through- 
out the poem. The eldest, Yudhishthira, is a pattern of 
justice, integrity, and chivalrous honour and firmness. 
Bhima is a type of brute courage and strength, of gigantic 
stature, impetuous and irascible ; he is capable, however, 
of warm, unselfish love, and shows devoted affection for 
his mother and brothers. Arjuna, who is the chief hero 
of the poem, is represented as a man of undaunted courage, 
and, at the same time, generous, modest, and tender- 
hearted ; of super-human strength, withal, and matchless 
in arms and athletic exercises. Nakula and Sahadeva are 
amiable, noble-minded, and spirited. All five are as 
unlike as possible to the hundred sons of Dhritariahtra, 
commonly called the £uru princes, or Kauravas, who 
are represented as mean, spiteful, dishonourable, and 
vicious. The cousins, though so uncongenial in character. 
Were educated together at Hastin&pur by a Brihman 
named Drona, who found in the P£ndu princes apt 
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Hcholars. Their education finiHlied, a grand tonmameDt 
18 held, at which the cousina display their skill in archery, 
the management of chariots, horses, etc. Aijuna especially 
distinguishes himself by prodigies of strength and skill ; 
but suddenly a stranger eaters the lists, named Kar^ia, 
who, after performing the same feats, challenges Aijuna 
to single combat. But each champion is obliged to t«ll 
his name and pedigree, and Karna's parentage being 
doubtful (he was really the illegitimate son of Fritha, by 
Surya (the sun), and, therefore, half-brother of Arjuna), 
be is obliged to retire ignominoualy from the arena. Thus 
publicly humiliated, Kama joins the party of their enemies, 
the Kurua, to whom he renders important service. En- 
raged at the result of this contest, the Kurus endeavour to 
destroy the P6ndavas by setting fire to their house ; but 
they, warned of their intention, escape by an underground 
passage to the woods. Soon after, in the disguise of 
mendicant Brihmans, they repair to the Swayamvara (the 
public choice of a husband), by Draupadi, daughter of 
Drupada, king of Panchila. Arjuna, by the exhibition 
of his gymnastic skill, wins the favour of the lovely 
princess, who becomes his bride. Strengthened by Dm- 
pada's alliance, the PSndu princes throw off their disguise, 
and the king, Dhritarashtra, is induced to settle all 
differences by dividing his kingdom between them and his 
own sons, the Kurus. Yudhishthira, however, afterwards 
stakes and loses his whole territory at dice. His brothers 
then pass twelve years in the woods, in disguise, after which 
the war is again renewed. Krishna, King of Dw4raka, in 
Chizerat (an incarnation of Vishiiu), joins the Pindava^ 
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aa charioteer to Aijima. The rival armies meet near Delhi. 
The battle, which lasts for eighteen days, terminates in 
fevour of the P4iidavas, who recover their possession, and 
the elder brother is elevated to the throne, Duryodhana and 
9II the Eurua being slain in the conflict. 

Thus the undivided kingdom of Hastin^ur became the 
posaesaion of the sona of Pandu ; but they were bo grieved 
by the dreadful slaughter which their ambition had occa- 
sioned, that they resigned their power. Their famous 
ally, Krislma — who previous to his founding the city of 
jDwiraka, had been expelled from Mathura (Muttra), the 
seat of his family — was accidentally killed in a thicket, and 
his sons, driven irom their patenud possessions, sought 
refuge beyond the Indus. 

Such ia a very brief outline of the leading story of the 
Mah(t-bh&rata ; but the episodes, which occupy more than 
three-fourths of the whole poem, deserve a passing notice. 

§4. The Bhagamd-Gita. 

This is a divine song, in the form of a discourse, be- 
tween the Avat&r Krishna and his pupil Arjuna, held in 
the midst of an undecided battla It gives a full and 
most curious exposition of the half-mythological, half- 
philosophical pantheism of the Br&hmans, and a general 
view of the whole mystic theology of the Hindus. Schlegel 
calls this episode the most beautiful, and, perhaps, the 
(tnly truly philosophical poem in the whole range of litera- 
ture known to ua. There is something striking and 
magnificent in the introduction of this solemn discussion 
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on the nature of the Godhead and the deatiay of man in 
the midat of the fury and tumult of civil war in which 
it occurs. It consists of eighteen lectures on so many 
different subjects. Numerous translations have been made 
of it into various languages. 



S 5. The Nalopahhyanam. 

This episode forms part of the third book of the great 
Epic. It is of entirely a different cast from the laat, and 
is said to partake more of the manner of our own Spenser 
than of the philosophic tone of the Gita. 

The giat of the story is briefly as follows :■ — 
Tudhiehthira, the eldest of the Pdndus, is in exile in 
the wilderness, where he and his four brothers arc doomed 
to pass twelve years, according to an engagement he had 
entered into with his opponent Duryodhana, with whom 
he had lost in dice. The sage, Vrihadasva, bears him 
company; and to amuse and console him, relates the 
history of King Nala, who, like himself, had lost his 
empire and wealth by playing at dice, but in the end 
became fortunate and happy. Nala, king of Nishada, 
possessed all the noble qualities and acquirements that 
could distinguish an Indian monarch. Bhima, king of 
Vidarbha {Berar) had an only daughter, the most beauti- 
ful and accomplished of her sex — the gentle Bamyanti. 
Nala and Damyanti became mutually enamoured from the 
mere &me of each others virtues. The Stoayamvara of 
the princess is about to take place. Nala repairs as a 
suitor to Yidarbha ; but Indra and three other gods 
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become incamate for the same pnrpoee, and, meetdng Kala 
in the way, they beg him to be the bearer of their meBsage 
of love. He remonstrates, hut at last consents. He 
delivers it, hut Damyantl declares that, even in the 
presence of the gods, she shall select the noble Nola. 
The assembly meets, and all the royal suitors are in 
array ; but Damyantl discovers, to her dismay, five Nalas, 
each of the deities having asaumed the form, features, and 
drees of the king of Nishada. She utters a supplicatory 
prayer to the gods to reveal to her the true object of her 
choice. They are moved with compassion, and stand con- 
fessed, their spiritu^ bodies being distinguished, from that 
of the human hero by their casting no shadow, nor touching 
the ground, and otherwise. Damyantl throws the wreath 
of flowers around the neck of the real Nala in token of her 
choice. The assembly breaks up amid the applause of the 
gods, and the lamentations of the disappointed suitors. 
The nuptials are celebrated, and Nala and his bride are 
blessed with two lovely children. 

Nala, the model of virtue, and piety, and learning, at 
length performs the Aswameda, or sacrifice of a horse, the 
height of Indian devotion. In the course of time, how- 
ever, Nala is induced by an evil spirit to play at dice with 
his brother, Pitskkara, and loses his kingdom, his wealth, 
his very clothes. One stake only remains, — Damyanti 
herself. This Pushkara proposes, but Nala refuses. The 
ill-fated pair are driven together into the wilderness all 
but naked. Nala persuades his wife to leave him, and re- 
turn to her father's court, but she will not forsake him. The 
firantio man, however, resolves to abfmdoQ her while asleep. 
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He does so. Each passes through a series of strange and 
stormy adrenturee, ending in Nala becoming master of the 
horse to the King of Ayodhya (Oude), and Damyanti return- 
ing to her father's house. After some time, Bamyanti, in 
order to discover the retreat of ISela, prochiims her inten- 
tion to hold another Swayamvara, and to form a second 
marriage, though forbidden by the laws of Mann. Bitu- 
parna, the Eing of Oude, resolves to become a suitor, and 
sets forth with bis charioteer — the disguised Nala. As 
they enter the city of Bhima, Damyanti recognises the 
sound of bet husband's trampling steeds — ^his driving 
could not be mistaken by her ear. She employs every 
artifice to discover her lord ; she suspects the charioteer ; 
she procures some of his food, and recognises the flavour 
of her husband's cookery ; she sends her children to him. 
14^ala can conceal himself no longer ; but the jealous 
thought that his wife was about to take a second husband, 
rankles in his heart, and he rebukes her with sternness. 
DamyantI solemnly denies any such design, declaring that 
she had only employed the artifice to win back her lord. 
Kala re-assumes his proper form and character — wins back 
his wife and aU that he had lost to his unprincipled 
brother, and, re-ascending his ancestral throne, recom- 
a reign of piety, justice, and felicity. 



§ 6, The Harivania {i.e.,yamily of Vishnu), etc. 

This forms a sort of appendix to the Mahd-bh&rata, 
consisting of 35,000 verses. It recounts the adventures of 
Erishija, and subsequent fate of lus fiunUy; but commenceti 
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■with an account of the creation of the world, and of the 
patriarchal and regal dynasties,^ The principal other 
episodes are — 

4, " The Deluge"* — an Indian tradition of the deluge of 
IToah. — ^This has been translated by Bopp and Milman. 

6. " The Rape of Draupadi," and the combat of her five 
hnsbands to revenge it. 

6. " The Death ofSi&updla," and an account of Krishna's 
war with him, 

7. " The Brahman's Lament " over the orgies of the 
cannibal- giant Baka. The Baka-badha (as it is called in 
the original), or Br&hmanavitapa, haa been translated, in 
verse, by Dean Milman. 

' An English tranalittioD of the HaiiTimsit, with a critique on the French 
Tetwon of M. Langloia, is given in the Asiat. Jonm., P«b., 1828. 

' This episodo occnra in the Vana-parva of the Mab&.hhirata. The hero of 
it IB Mann, the I4oah of the Uindlis. not the grandson of Brahni^ nnd reputed 
author of the Code, bat the serenth Mann, or Mana of the Kali Yug (or pre- 
sent period), called Vaitaswata, and regarded as one of the progenitors of tha 
human race. He is reprcBeuted as conuiliatiug the favour of the Supreme hj 
bis penance in an age of umveisal depravity. The earliest account of bim 
is in the 8'atapatba Brlibma^ attached to the Viijasuneyi ^aabiCii, of Uie 
Tajnr-Teda. 
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ON THE PTJRANAS AND DRAMATIC WOEKS. 

§ 1. TAe Purdnas Generally Described} 

The different works known by the name of Purdnas are 
evidently derived from the same religions system aa the 
Bimiyana and Mah4bh6rata, or from the mytho-heroic 
stage of Hindu belief. They present, however, peculi- 
arities which designate their belonging to a later period, 
and to an important modification in the progress of opinion. 
They repeat the theoretical cosmogony of the two great 
poems ; they expand and systematise the chronological 
computations ; and they give a more definite and con- 
nect«d representation of the mythological fictions and 
historical traditions. But, besides these, and other par- 
ticulars, they offer characteristic peculiarities in the para- 
mount importance they assign to individual deities, in the 
variety and purport of the rites and observances addressed 
to them, and in the invention of new legends illustrative 
of the power and graciousness of those divinities, and of 
the efficacy of implicit devotion to them. &iva and 
Yishnu, under one or other form, are almost the sole 
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objects that claim the homage of the Hindds in the 
Far&nas: departing from the domeatic and elemental 
ritual of the Yedas, and exhibiting a aectarial favour and 
exclusiveness not traceable in the E&m^yana, and only to 
a qualified extent in the Mah4bh4rata. They are no 
loDger authorities for Hindu bdief as a whole, but were 
evidently compiled for the purposes of promoting the 
special worship of Vishiju and Siva. 

It 13 probable, however, that there may have been an 
earlier class of Puranas, of which those we now have are 
but the partial and adulterated representatives. The name 
itself, Purdna ("old") indicates the object of the com- 
pilation to be the preservation of ancient traditions, a 
purpose, in the present condition of the Purinas, but very 
imperfectly fulfilled. " I cannot discover in them," says 
CoL Vans Kennedy, " any other object than that of re- 
ligious instruction. The descriptions of the earth and 
planetary systems, and the lists of royal races which occur 
in them, are evidently extraneous." 

% 2. The Cosmogony and Theogony of the Purdrtoa. 

These may both, probably, be traced to the Vedas. The 
scheme of primary or elemental creation they borrow 
from the Sankhya philosophy, which is, probably, one of 
the oldest forms of speculation on man and nature amongst 
Hindds. 

The Pantheism (or, viewed in one light, the Polytheism) 
of the Purinas is one of their invariable characteristics, 
although the particular divioity — ^who is all things, from 
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whom all tluDgs proceed, and to vhom all things return — ' 
be diversified according to their individual sectarial bias. 
They seem to have derived the notion from the Vedaa ; 
but in them the one universal Being is of a higher order 
than a personification of attributes and elements, and— ^ 
however imperfectly conceived or unworthily described — ■ 
is Ood. In the Pur^nas, the one only Supreme Being is 
supposed to be manifest in the person of Siva or Yiehnu, 
either in the way of illusion (JJ|<(1J, or in sport ; and one 
or other of these divinities is, therefore, the cause of all 
that is — is himself all that exists. 

jl 3. As to Date. 

The Purinaa are evidently works of difierent ages, and 
have been compiled under different circumstances. It is 
highly probable that, of the present popular forms of the 
Hindu religion, none assumed their actual state earlier 
than the time of Sankara Xchirya, the great Saiva 
reformer, who flourished, in aU likelihood, in the eighth 
or ninth century. Of the Vaishnata teachers, It^mluuja 
dates in the 13th century, Madhv&ch^rya in the I3tb, and 
Yallabha in the I6th ; and the Pur&nas seem to have 
accompanied or followed their innovations, being evidently 
intended to advocate the doctrines they taught. 

§ 4. Their Style. 

The invariable form of the Pur&nas is that of dialogue, 
in which some person relates their contents in r^ly to the 
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enquiries of another. The immediate narrator is com- 
monly, though not constantly, LomA-harshana, a disciple 
of the famous Krishna Dwaipayana Vyaaa, the eon of 
Far^sara, who is aaid to have taught the Vedas and 
Pur4naa to varioufl disciples, but who appears to have 
been the head of a college or school, under whom various 
learned men gave to the sacred literature of the Hindus 
the form in which it now presents itself, Vydsa being a 
generic term, meaning " an arranger or compiler." 

Loma-harsbana was a Sitta, i.e. a bard or panegyrist, who 
was created, according to the Vishnu Purana, to celebrate 
the exploits of princes ; and hence, perhaps, the appropria- 
tion, in a great measure, of the Puranaa to the genealogies 
of regal dynasties and descriptions of the u 



§ 5. The Purdnas enumerated. 

The Puranaa are uniformly stated to be eighteen in 
number. Their names are as follows : — (1) The Brahma 
Pur^a ; (2) the Padma ; (3) the Yaishnava ; (4) the 
Saiva ; (5) the Bkdgavata ; (6) the Ndrada ; (7) the 
Mdrhandeya ; (8) the A'gncya ; (9) the Bkavishya ; (10) 
the Brdhma-vaivartta ; (11) the Lainya ; (12) the Vdrdha ; 
(13) the Skdnda; (14) the Vdmana; (15) the Kaurma; 
(16) the Matsya ; (17) the Gdnida ; (18) the Brakmdnda. 

This list is according to the Bhdgavata. In other au- 
thorities there are a few variations in the titles, but not 
in the number. 

It is said that there are also eighteen Vpa-purdnas, or 
minor Fur&TiaB ; but the names of these are specified in 
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tie least receivable authoritiea, and the greater number of 
the works are not procurable. 

I 6. Classified and Described. 

The Fur&nas are, in the Padma, divided into three 
classes, according to the qualities which characteriae or 
prevail in them, viz., the Sdtwika, the Tdmasa, and the 
Rdjasa, from the predominence, reapectively, of the quali- 
ties of satwa (goodness or purity), tamos {gloom or 
ignorance), or rajas (passion), which distinguishes each. 
Those in which the mahdtmya (greatness) of Hari, or 
Vishnu, prevails, are Sdtwika ; those in which the legends 
of Agni, or Siva, predominates, are Tdmasa ; and those 
which dwell most on the stories of Brfihma, are Rdjaaa. 
These last are special favourites with the idktas, or wor- 
shippers of iakti, or the female principle. It is in the 
Pur&nas included in the H&jasa class that such legends 
occur as the Durgd Hah&tmya (an episode of the Mar- 
kandeya), on which the worship of DurgS, or Kali, is 
especially founded. The Brahma-vaivartta (another of the 
same class) devotes a great portion of its contents to the 
celebration of KMh&, the mistress of Krishna, and other 
female divinities. Indeed, the principal subject of the 
Kijasa class seems to be the worship of Krishna, and the 
account of his amours, and as the sojourner in Yrind&van, 
under the title of Gopdla, and Bdl-Gopdla, the companion 
of the cowherds and milkmaids, the lover of K4dh4, or as 
the juvenile master of the universe, Jaganndtha. 

The aggregate number of Slokis in the Furatjas is stated 
to be 400,000 or 1,600,000 lines. 
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§ 7. Of the Skdnda and Padma Furdnas. 

The longest of the Pur&iiaa seeniB to hare been the 
Skdnda, which is said to have contained 81,000 stanzaa, 
but in a collected form it is no longer in existence. Only 
fragments of it are met with in the shape of Sanhit&s, 
E!&ndaa, and Mah&tmjas. The moat celebrated of these 
portions is the Kaii-Kdnda, which gives a minute de- 
scription of the temples of 8iva in or near Ben&res 
(Kfisi), mixed with directions for worshipping Mahesh- 
wara (Siva). The greater part, at least, of this E&nda 
was moat probably written before the first attack on 
B^idres by Mahmud of Ghazni. The story of Agattya 
records, in a legendary style, the propagation of Hinduism 
in the south of India, 

The Padma Purdna, which is the next longest, contains 
65,000 stanzas, and gives an account of the period when 
the world was a golden lotus (padma), Br&hma assuming 
that form at creation. 

%9.0fthe Viihnu Purdnfi. 

But the beat known of all is the Yuknu Purdna, on 
account of the translation of it, with a long preface and 
numerous notes, by Professor H. H. Wilson, who gives, 
in his preface, a full analysis of all the other Pur&naa, so 
far as their contents are ascertainable. It contains 23,000 
stanzas. In this work, Para'sara, beginning with the 
events of the Vardha Kalpa, expounds all duties, especially 
in connection with the worship of Vishjoiu (as Krishna). 
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The fourth hook, vhich contaioB the genealogies of the 
royal family, commencing with the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties, until a comparatively modem period, may be 
regarded as a Taluahle epitome of Hindu history. 

Another of the Puranas deserves special notice here, as 
one of great celebrity in India, and as exercising a more 
direct and powerful influence on the opinions and feelings 
of the people than perhaps any other of the Poraciae, viz. — 

§9. The &n BhdgoBata. 

This is placed fifth in all the lists, except in that of the 
Fadma Pur4na, which ranks it as the I8th, as being the 
extracted substance of all the rest. It is so named from 
being dedicated to the glorification of Bhagavat or Yishniu. 

It consists of 18,000 verses. The Bh^gayata was com- 
municated to the ^'isJiis at Naimisharanya by the Suta (or 
bard) Lom^-harshai^a ; but he only repeats what was re- 
lated to him by Suka, the son of Vy^, to Farikshit, the 
king of Hastin&pura, grandson of Arjuna. Having in- 
curred the imprecation of a hermit, by which be was 
sentenced to die of the bite of a venomous serpent at 
the expiration of seven days, the king, in preparation 
for this event, repairs to the banks of the Ganges, whither 
also come the gods and sages, to witness his death. 
Among the latter is Siika ; and it ia in reply to Parik- 
ahit's question, what a man should do who is about to die, 
that he narrates the Bhigavata, as he had heard it from 
Vyasa, for nothing secures final happiness so certainly as to 
die whilst the thoughts are wholly engrossed by Vishpu. 
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The narrative opens with a cosmogony, which, though 
in most respects similar to that of the other Furaiias, is 
more largely mixed up with allegory and mysticism, and 
deriTes its tone more from the Yed^nta than the S4nkhya 
philosophy. 

The fourth Sk&nda contains the Manwantara of Swa- 
yambhuva, and describes the multiplication of the patri- 
archial families. The tenth book is the characteristic 
part of this Purana, and the portion on which its popu- 
larity is founded. It is appropriated to the history of 
Erishna more in detaQ than in the Vishnu Purana. It 
has been translated into nearly all the languages of India. 
The Prem Sdgar is the Hindi version of it. 

Colebrooke thinks the Bhdgavata to he the work of the 
grammarian Vopadeva, six hundred years ago. Its an- 
thenticity is doubtful. It would be tedious and super- 
fluous to dwell longer on the Pur&nas, by giving even the 
briefest analysis of the contents and characteristics of the 
remaining works so called. We proceed, therefore, to 
notice the 

§ 10. Dramatic and other Poetical Compositions, 

to which reference has not already been made. 

The classical poetry of ancient India is divided into 
three periods. The £rst is that of the Yedas, the second 
that of the great Epics, the third that of the Drama. A. 
fourth is mentioned, but as it is of later date (since the 
birth of Christ), it is not considered as belonging to the 
claseio age. The difference of style alone between the 
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Vedas and tlie great Epic poems already noticed, is so 
great as to prove that centuries must have elapsed between 
their respective composition. The language of the former 
is visibly softened and polished in the Epic, nearly as 
much as that of the Iliad in the hands of the Q^recian 
dramatists. The bards of India have given to poetry 
nearly eVery form which it has assumed in the western 
world; and in each and all they have excelled. Its 
heroic poets have been likened to Homer ; Vy&sa is not 
unworthy of comparison with Milton — his If ala and 
Damyanti with the " Faerie Queen " of Spenser. In the 
Drama, Kalidfoa has been designated the Indian Shake- 
speare. Under the present head, therefore, we shall com- 
mence with some account of that great poet and his works. 

§ 11. Kdliddsa. 

EWdasa is reputed to have been one of the ornaments 
(or " gems ") of the court of Tikram&ditya, long of 
TJjayin, whose reign, used as a chronological epoch by 
the Hindus, is placed fifty-six years before the Christian 
era. His poems, undoubtedly, belong to a classical period 
of Hindu literature, and " that period, there is reason to 
believe (says Professor Wilson), did not long survive the 
first centuries of Christianity. The poets of later date 
were men of more scholarship than imagination, and 
substituted an artificial display of the powers of lan- 
guage for the enforced utterance of the feeling or the 
fancy." 

The most celebrated, perhaps, of the works of £&Hdasa 
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is his Sakuntald, or " the Fatal Ring," a drama, in seven 
acta, the plot of which is taken from an episode of the 

Mahabh&rata. 

g 12. The Sakuntald. 

It was the publication of a translation of this phiy, bj 
Sir William Jones, full seventy years ago, which Max 
Muller thinks " may fairly be considered as the starting 
point of Sanskrit philology." " The first appearance of 
this beautiful specimen of dramatic art," he continues, 
" created, at the time, a sensation throughout Europe, and 
the most rapturous praise was bestowed upon it hy m^en of 
high authority in matters of taste." It has since been 
translated into French, with elaborate notes, by M, Ch^zy; 
and, more recently, a beautiful edition of a new, partly 
poetical, translation has been published (in English] by 
Professor Monier WiUiama. Dr. Gilchrist also (in 1827) 
edited a translation of it into "elegant Hindoostanee," 
which had been made long before his time. 

The Hindu drama possesses one striking peculiarity 
which should alone secure it general favour. " It is 
impossible," says Professor Wilson, "that the dramatic 
compositions of India should have been borrowed from any 
other people, either of ancient or modem times ; besides 
which, they present characteristic features in their conduct 
and construction which plainly evince their original design 
and national development." 

In the Safcuntala, as in most other Hindli dramas, the 
common people are represented as speaking the Prakrit, 
or vulgarised Sanskrit, while the language of the higher 
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and more educated classes is the classical Sanskrit of the 
present type. 

§ 13. The Raghu - Vania 

is another poem by Kalid^, in nineteen cantos, and is 
considered one of the most admirable compositions in the 
Sanskiit language. It contains a history of the ancestors 
of Elma, commencing with Dilipi, the father of Baghn, 
one of the kings of Ayodhya (Oude) — who was the grand- 
father of Hfima-chandra — and carrying down the history 
of his descendants to Agnivira, giving a genealogical table 
of twenty-nine princes in all. Nearly one-half of the 
work relates to the history of Raghu, and as much to that 
of E&ma and other intermediate princes of the line. 

g 14. The Megha-IHta, or " Cloud Messeng&r," 

is, next to the Sakuntalfi, perhaps the most celebrated of 
the poems of Kdliddsa. Editions of this work were pub- 
lished at Calcutta in 1813, and in London in 1815, by 
Professor H. H. "Wilson, with a translation in English verse, 
and notes and illustrations ; and again reprinted with a 
vocabulary, etc., by Professor Johnson, of Haileybury, in 
1843. It consists of only 116 strophes or stanzas. 

^ 15. The Nahdaya 

is a poem in four cantos, comprising 320 slokas, or couplets, 
on the adventures of Nala and Damyanti. One edition of 
this is accompanied by the commeiits of six learned pan- 
dits, and designated the Subodhini. This work has been 
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carefully edited by the late EeT. Dr. Yates, of Calcutta 
(1844) — accompanied by a metrical English translation, 
aa essay on alliteration, a grammaticEil analysis, and an 
account of other similar works. In this singular poem 
rhyme and alliteration are combined in the terminations 
of the verses : for the three or four last syllables of each 
hemistich within the stanza are the same in sound, though 
different in sense. It is a series of puns on a pathetic sub- 
ject. It is supposed to have been written as a counterfeit 
of a short poem {of 22 stanzas) similarly constructed, but 
with less repetition of each rhyme ; and entitled, from the 
words of the challenge with which it concludes, Ghata- 
karpara {"an elephant's skull"). 

§ 16. The VikramorvaH 
is a drama by the same elegant hand, doubtless, that wrote 
§akuntal&, tradition as well as internal eTidenoes attesting 
the identity of authorship. "In each we see the same 
exquisite polish of style, the same light touch in painting 
scenery and character; and yet the dramas are 'like in 
difference,' and each has the separate personality, as well 
as the mutual likeness, which characterises the twin off- 
spring of the same creating mind."' An edition of the 
text was printed at Hertford {1849), under the auspices of 
Professor M. "Williams, and an English translation, in 
1851, by Professor E. B. Cowell. The text has also been 
edited in Germany by Professors Lenz and Boehtlingk; 

1 Pre&ce to Cowell'a translaldoii. Eoth draioBa are founded on andeot 
legeDds. A few meagre hints in the HahlibhfLnita appsOT to hare farnished 
the Gret idea of the ampKfied atorjr of the ^kramoiTBai. The Panr&Qic Ter- 
■ion sppean in the Huiranita. 
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and Professor Wilson has given a translation, in elegant 
verse, in hie " Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindds." 

g 17. Miaeellaneous. 
The other works attributed to E&lid^ are : (1) The 
^ituSanhdra (or "assemblage of the seasons"), a de- 
scriptive poem, which was the first book ever printed in 
Sanskrit : Wilson gives sixteen verses of it in his edition 
of the Megha-Duta. (2) The Srusha-Bodha, a po^n on 
Sanskrit prosody, founded on Pingala's aphorisms, or rules 
of prosody, specially applicable to PrAkrit poetry. (3) 
The Eumdra-Sambhasa, or Birth of K&rtikeya, the God of 
War, a long poem, originally in twenty-two booka, but of 
which only fragments are now extant. Three or four 
other works have been attributed to him, but their au- 
thenticity is doubtful, viz., the Sringira-Tilaka, and Pras- 
nottara-Mala {two lyric poems), etc. 

§ 18. ne other ^ie Poets 
are Bhiravi, Sri-Harsha, and M&gha, who, with K&lid^, 
have been dignified by the titles of Mahd-kavya, or the great 
poets. Bh&ravi is the author of the Elrdtdtjunlt/a, which 
contains an account of the wars carried on by Arjuna 
against savage nations. Srl-Harsha's principal work is 
the Naitkadha-Charita, or the Adventures of Nala, Raja 
of Nishadha, in twenty-two cantos, which the Hindus rank 
as one of the six great poems regarded as the masterpieces 
of their profuse literature. 

Magha'a epic poem, entitled Sisupala Eadha (or the 
death of &iaup&la) is a work of much merit. An edition 
of it was published at Calcutta (1815), in royal 8to. 
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Soma-Deva, another epic poet, is the author of the 
Vrihat-katha, which Sir William Jones compares with the 
poems of Ariosto, and of a poem on the death of Nanda 
and the accession of Chandragupta to the throne. 

§ 19. Fables and Ethical works {Mtikatka). 

The most celebrated work of this class is the Pancka- 
Tantra, so called from its being divided into five Tantras, 
or sections, but iJso known by the name of Panckopakh- 
ydnam, or five {collections of) stories. It is the parent stock 
of the Hitopadeaa, Pilpay's Fables, and other similar 
collections. Its authorship is attributed to ViHhnu-Sarm&, 
who is said to have extracted the essence of all the most 
celebrated works of this class. "Whoever reads this 
work," it ia said, "acquires the whole Mti-Sdstra, and 
and will never be overthrown by Indra himself." 

The oldest collection of fables and tales that is known, 
IB that which goes under the name of Bidpai, or Pilpay ; 
dsiA. there is no book, except the Bible, which has been 
translated into so many languages, though its origin is 
involved in mystery. The Arabic and Persian versions of 
this work are known by the name of the Kalila-wa-Dimna. 
The Sanskrit version is the celebrated Sitopadeka, or 
" Friendly Instnictor," which is divided into four books, 
entitled respectively, the Mitra-Ldhha (or Acquisition of 
Friends), the Mitra-Bkeda (or Separation of Friends), 
Sandhi (Peace), and Yigraha (War). This work is too 
well known by mere tyros in Sanskrit lore to require a 
farther description here. 
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BEIEF OUTLINE OF HINDU" MTTHOLOGT. 

As iatimatelj connected with the literature of the Hludi^, and 
tending greatly to its elucidation, the editor has deemed it de- 
sirable to Biibjoin a short account of their religious systems. For 
the following concise outline thereof ho has been indebted chiefly 
to a valuable and interesting volume, entitled "India and the 
Hindoos," by the Rev. F. de W. Ward, formerly missionary at 
Madras, along with the larger work already referred to, by ttie ■ 
Eev. "W. "Ward, of Serampore. 

The Yedas aod S'astras, which claim to communicate all that 
need be known regarding the character of the Supreme, with the 
modes of performing acceptable worship, and of securing the 
divine blessing, teach the existence of one universal spirit, the 
fount and origin of all other beings, animate or inanimate, 
material or immaterial. To this supreme divinity is given the 
incommunicable name of Brahma : a noun, in the neut«r gender, 
as indicating the negative mode of his existence : and to be 
distinguished from Brahm^ the distinctive tiUe of the first of 
the Hindu Triad. Of this great self-existent, independent, and 
eternal One, we are told in the SSstras that he resides in per- 
petual silence, takes no interest in the adairg of the universe, 
finding his happiness in undisturbed repose. They add, that 
though all spirit and without form, be is devoid of qualities 
(f*) jin)i without will (niO?)> without consciousness of bis 
own existence, immersed in an abyss of unrelieved darkness and 
gloom. He is the One, say they, not generieally, as poBaeseed of a 
divine nature ; not At/potfatteailg, as simple and unoompounded ; 
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not numerieaUji, aa the only actual deity, — bnt the sole entity, 
whether created or uncreated. "His onenesa ie bo absolute, that 
it not only excludes the posaihility of any other God, co-ordinate 
or subordinate, bui excludes the posaibility of aught else, human 
or angelic, material or immaterial." He is thus, aa one well 
aaya, " an infinite negative, an infinite nothing" 

This is the supreme deity of the Hindiis, mysterious, unap- 
proachable, indescribable, — in fact unintelligible. 

The Eindiu are not Atheists in the sense of a chance creation 
of all beings and things. Their system, generally, is rather, in 
its original state, refined and sublimated Pantheiim, all visible 
things being regarded aa but manifestations of his (Brahma's) 
essence. With a verbal change, we may adopt the poet's cou- 
plet as descriptive of the Hindu faith, — 



The authors of the Bindu system, like the Greek philosophers, 
found a difficulty in conceiving how pure spuit could exert any 
energy, and especially an energy sufficient to create a world. 
When, therefore, the supreme Brahma willed to create the world, 
he drew forth from himself three hypoatasea, to which were giren 
the names of £rahm4, Vishnu, and S'iva. These constitute the 
celebrated Hindu Triad, of whom the sacred books declare that 
"They were originally united in one essence, and from one 
essence were derived, and that the great One, became distinctly 
known as three Gods, being one person and three gods." 

Of each of these divine personages, we shall give a short 
description. 

1. Brahmd. 

This deity is usually represented as a man with four faces, 
riding on a swan, and holding in one of hia four hands a portion 
of the Tedae; iu the second a pot of water; while the third ia 
raiaed upward to indicate protection ; and the fourth declined 
downward, aa bestowing a gift. He is variously styled the 
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*' aelf-exiBtent " (^T^^) — though faJsely, since he sprnug from 
Brahma — the "great firther'' (ftTrfUl} the "Lord of creaturea," 
(wfCTr^)i anil more appropriately, the " Creator " (^re or ^rei)- 
He is reputed ta have had originally four heads, haying lost 
one, for a reason upon which his hiographera are divided in 
opinion. That given in the Skanda Fara9a is as follows: — 
"The Linga (or sacred symbol) of B'iva fell, by the curse of 
aBishi, from heaven, and increased in such height that it fiUed 
heaven and hell. In order to see it, Brahma, Vishnu, and the 
other gods, assembled, and in the midst of their wonder they 
called out, ' Who can reach its extremity ? ' Vishnu descended 
to hell, and Brahma went upwards ; but neither search proved 
Bueeessfiil. Brahm^ under the influence of shame, hired the 
cow, KAma^ and the tree, hetaka,^ as false witnesses, and asserted 
three times that he had secu the end. The gods, knowing the 
falsehood of his declaration, deprived him, by their curse, of all 
worship, and S^iva cut off one of his heads." Be the cause what 
it may, there is but one temple to his honour erected in the land, 
and he receives less direct reverence than almost any of the 
celestials. 

2. TwAitw. 

This second of the Trimurtti,' or Triad, appears as a blue man 
wearing yellow garments, and riding on a skate (5l4)i* ^^^ 
holding in his four hands a war-club, a conch shell, a weapon 
called a ehahra (or discus), and a water lily. He has numerous 
other names,' as N^r^yana, Viswambhara, KeSava, Oovinda, Md- 
dhava, etc., and is worshipped as the Perrader, or the peraoniflca- 
tion of the preserving principle. 

' Kfinia-dliena, i,e. the cow which yields everythmg desired. 
' The " PandaniiB odoralisdmus." 
3 f^|sf^ lit. " tbree forms." 

* Or more gencrallj on a Qarvda (J| ^4) it garura, an animal hnlf-bird 
and half man. ' The S'&stiaa say 1,000. 
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The Purfinas mention ten Avatdri (dcBOents or incamationfl) 
of this God, nine of which have already taken place, viz., 
(1) Ab a fish (the MaUya arat^ra) ; (2) as a tortoise, or turtle 
{Kachhopa); (3) as a hoar (Variha); (4) aa a man-monBter 
{Nara-Singha) ; (5) as a dwarf ( Vdmana) ; (6) as a giant 
{Paraiu^dma) ; (7) aa Sdma (the hero of the E£m£7a9a)i 
(8) aa Erithna ; (9) aa Buddha. The tenth, which is atiU 
expected, will be (according to the Sistras) aa a white horse, 
cidled the Kalki-avaidra. The first six are said to have taken 
place during the Satya Yuga, i.e., the first or golden age of 
the world's history, and of these ^ere are no images made foe 
■worship. The following three occurred during the Treta and 
Dwapara Yugaa, and the tenth is assigned to the present and last 
age, the TTnli Yuga. 

Each incarnation was effected for the accomplishment of some 
special purpose of more or less importance, and distinguished 
by the performance of wonderful exploits. Thns, in the first, 
Yisbnn took the form of a fish (some say of one kind and some 
another) in order to bring up the Yedas from the bottom of 
the ocean, for the instruction of Brahmfi on his entering on 
the work of creation. In the Kachhapa, he assumed the form 
of a tortoise, in order to take upon hia back the newly created 
earth, and secure its stability. The Hindis still believe that 
the earth is supported on the back of this tortoise or turtle. 
The Varaia happened at one of the periodical destractioEs of the 
world, when the earth sunk into the waters. Vishnu, the 
preserver, appearing in the form of a boar, then descended into 
the waters, and, with his tusks, drew up the earfti. The fourth 
and fifth avat^ took place for the destruction of certain giants 
and tyrants. The sixth (ParaSu'-Eima), for the overthrow and 
extinction of the Kshatriyaa, who had become very corrupt and 
tyrannical. As Eama-chandra, in the seventh, he conqnered and 
killed the giant Ravana, the king of Ceylon; and as Balariima, 
in the eighth, he destroyed Pralamba and other giants. The 

1 Faraiu ^ the name of an iiutrnment of war. 
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nintli liad for its object also the destraction of certaia giants. 
For this purpose, in the form of Bnddha, Vishnu produced 
among maDkind, by his preaching, etc., a disposition to vniverBal 
ecepticism ; that, having no longer any faith in the gods, the 
^anta might cease to apply to them fbr those powers by vhich 
they had become such dreadM scourges to mankind. In this 
appearance, the object of Yishna was accomplished by art, 
without the necessity of war ; but the dreadful altamative 
adopted affords a proof of how wretchedly the world would be 
governed if everything depended on the wisdom of man. 

Some idea of the moral character attributed to Viahpu may be 
gathered from the following incident recorded in the 8&straa: — 
When the sea was chumed to recover the ambrosia (Mount 
Uandra being the charming stick, a five-headed snake, Yaisuka, 
the rope, and the demons called Asuras, the workmen), Akabai 
and LakshmC, two maiden sisters, arose at the same time. 
Vishnu, perceiving Lakshmi to be the more beautiful, wished to 
marry her ; but not being able to accomplish the object nntil the 
elder was disposed o^ he deceived the Biahi Uddatala as to 
Akabai' 8 beauty and exeellencea, which induced him to marry 
her, while YishQu espoused the woman of his choice. 

The followers of this god, in particular, form one of the three- 
fold divisions of Eindii society, viz., the Yaishnavas, the Skivas, 
and the ^aktaa. 

3. Swa. 

is the reputed deatroytr of mankind, as Vishnu is the preserver. 
He is commonly represented as a silver-coloured man, with five 
heads and eight hands, in six of which are, severally, a skull, a 
deer, fire, an axe, a rosary, and an elephant rod; while the 
seventh is open, in the attitude of blessing, and the last in that 
of protecting. He has a third eye in his forehead with perpen- 
dicular comers, ear-rings of snakes, and a ciJllar of skulls. At 
the end of each series of the four Yugas, Siva submerges and 
destroys the earth, and then remodels it: his name being more 
properly the new-modeller or reproducer. One form iu which 
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thia deit; ia worshipped is tlie UnffO (or Ungam), anHwering to 
&e phalli of the QreekB, It is exposed to viev all the country 
over, and especiallf worshipped by the woiuea. 

S'iva has aa immense tmmber of devotees, some of whom 
CMudder him superior to Brahma himself. One of his consorts ia 
the sanguiBary K^, another (for he was a poljgamist) was the 
more pacific Dnrgi, of each of whom we shall give a short 
aoeoont. 

4. Mli 

is the Moloch of India. Her appearance indicates her character. 
She is represented as standing with one foot npon the chest of her 
husband, S'iva, whom she has thrown down in a fit of anger ; her 
tongue, dyed with blood, ia protruding from her mouth ; she is 
adorned with skulls, and the hands of her slain enemies are 
auspended from her girdle. The blood of a tiger delights her for 
ten years ; of a human being, for one thonaand years. If any of 
her worshippers draw the blood from his own person, and ofier 
it her, she will be in raptoies of joy ; but if he cut oat a piece of 
hia own flesh for a burnt offering, her delight is beyond bounds. 
But, though thus sanguinary and malevolent, £alf is one of the 
favourite deities of the Hindus. The Swinging Festival, and 
other observances equally atrocious, are in her honour, being 
designed to avert her wrath, or aecnre her blessing. She is the 
special friend of thieves and n^nrderers, who invoke her blessing 
before entering upon their deeda of violence, fraud, or death. 

5. Durgd 

combines the characteristics of Uinerra, Pallas, and Juno. Hei 
original name was Parvatt, but having, by a display of extra- 
ordinary valour, defeated a giant named Ihirga, she was thence- 
forth dignified with the name of her conquered foe. This 
monster Is by some supposed to be a peraoniflcation of vice, and 
Buig£ of virtue, while the stru^le typified the action and 
reaction of good and evil in the world. The festival in honour 
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of this goddesB (the Dai^i P^ja), observed in the month of 
Beptember, beis no superior for magnificence of eDtertai&ment 
and imposing appearance in the coimtiy. At the celebration of 
one feBtival, a wealthy Hindu has been known to give SO.OOOlbs. 
of sweetmeats, 80,O00Iba. of sugar, 1,000 suits of cloth garments, 
1,000 suits of silk, and 1,000 offerings of rice, plantains, and other 
frnita. In the single city of Calcutta, it b supposed that half a 
million pounds sterling are annually expended on the Darg£ 
f^tival alone. 

6. Jndra. 

He is called tlje Iting of Seaven, and his reign is said to 
continue one hundred years of the gods, after which another 
individual from among the gods, the giants, or men, by his own 
merit, raises himself to this eminence. The sacrifice of a horse 
{aivamedha) one hundred times will raise a person, it is said, to 
the rank of Indra. He is represented as a white man, sitting on 
an elephant, with a thnnderbolt in his right hand, and a bow in 
bis left. He has 1,000 eyes. 

The Furanaa and other S&stras contain many stories regarding 
Indra, who is represented as particularly jealous lest any per- 
son should, by sacred austerities or sacrifices, out-do him in 
religious merit, and thus obtain his kingdom. To prevent 
these devotees from succeeding in their object, he generally sends 
a captivating female to draw away their minds, and thus luring 
them from their religious austerities, induce them to return to a 
life of sensual gratification. He was once guilty of stealing a 
horse consecrated by king Sagara, who was about to perform for 
the hundredth time the sacrifice of that animal. But that which 
entails the greatest infamy on the character of this god ia his 
seducing the wifb of bis religious guide {gun^ Gautama. This 
he effected (like Jupiter in the seduction of Alcmeoa) by assum- 
ing the appearance of her absent husband. Abaly^, the guru's 
wife, discovered her celestial seducer; but, through wantonness, 
and he being king of the gods, consent«d to his importunities. 
Oautama, however, met hira as he was leaving the hermitage, 
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and diacoTeriiig the crime he had committed, pronounced npoti 
him a curse by which the god instautly became a eunuch. 

Amar&Tatf, the capital (or heaven) of Indra, was made by 
Tilvakarma, the architect of the goda, a sou of Brahm^ It ia 
described as eight hundred miles in circumference, and forty 
miles high. Its pillars are composed of diamonds ; all its thronee, 
beds, etc., of pure gold, as alao ito palaces. It is surrounded by 
beauteous gardens and pleasure grounds, interspersed with pools, 
fountaiua, etc., while music and dancing, and every sort of 
festivity, entertain the celestial inhabitants. Indra ia supposed to 
preside over the elements, and is by some considered the deified 
impersouation of the heavens. His aunnal festival takes place 
on the 14th of the month Bh^dra (August- September). 

7. 8i.rya — the Sun. 

This god is said to be the son of £a£yapa, the progenitor of 
gods and men. He is represented as a dark-red man, with three 
eyes and four arms. In two hands he holds the lotus, or water- 
lily, with another he signifies the bestowment of a blessing, and 
with the fourth the forbidding of fear. He site on a red water- 
lily, while rays of glory issue from his body. The Erihmans 
consider him one of the greatest of the gods, resembling BrahmA 
in glory. The celebrated incantation called the gdyairi, and 
many other forms of prayer and praise used in the daily cere- 
monies of the Br^hmans, are addressed to him. Every Sunday, 
but especially on the first in the month Magha (January-February), 
his worship ia performed, especially by women, who beg of him 
the blessings of a son, riches, health, etc. 

Those who adopt this god as their particular guardian deity, 
are called Sauraa. They never eat till they have worshipped the 
sun, and when it is entirely covered with clouds they fast. On 
Sundays (Savihdr), other Hindus as well as they perform special 
worship to his idol, and some of them also &st, 

Siiryahastwo wives, named Savarpa(i.<."like," or "coloured," 
or "golden") and Chayi (i,», "shade" or "shadow"). Savarni, 
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it is said, after her marriage to the sua, unable to bear the po^er 
of his rays, made an image of herself, and imparting life to it, 
named it Chayfi, and left it with Surya. She then returned to 
her father, Vifivakarma'ahouse ; but on his refusing to receive her, 
ehe aBBumed tho form of a mare and fled into the forest IDandaka. 
Slirya went after her to his fatHer-in-law's house, who received 
him with respect, but, unperceived, gave him a seat formed of 
different sharp weapons, bj which he became divided into twelve 
round parts (the signs of ihe Zodiac ?). His rage was great, but 
he was pacified on learning that Yiivakarmahad sent his daughter 
back to him. Bj the power of dhy&na (meditation), Surya ascer- 
tained that Savarna had become a mare and gone to the farest. 
On which he assumed the form of a horse, joined her, and in theae 
forma two children were bom to them, viz., Aawini (" horse- 
born") and Kum4ra ("prince") who became physicians to the 
gods. 

There are no temples dedicated to Surya in Bengal. A race of 
kings, distinguished as the descendants of the sun, once reigned 
in India, of which dynasty Ikshv^ku was the first king, and 
Kama the sixty-sixth, 

8. OaneSa 

, is the elder son of Siva and P4rvati {alias Durgd). "With hia 
elephant face, big belly, and four hands,' and sitting on a rat, he 
presents a strange and repulsive appearance. Bat for all this 
no deity is more often named than he. Seing esteemed the 
worh-perfeeter, or one who can place or remove obstacles, he is 
always invoked at the commencement of every religious service, 
enterprise, or {imposition. Before undertaking a journey, writing 
B letter, atudying a book, and the like, Gane^a is on the lips of 
the traveller or student. This eminent position wfis assigned him 

' Holding, reapcctiTely, s shell, a chahrtt (or discne], a club, and n lotna (or 
water-lilj). Instead of two tusks, as elephants haie. he has only one, the 
other having been torn out by Vishnu, when, on one occasion, he wishfld to 
have an interriew with S'iya, Ganeia, as door-keeper, refosing him admittance. 
Viahnu had assumed the form of PaiaBa-!R!iiiia. 
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as a compensation for the skange bead he wears, which was pat 
upon his Bhoul4,eTe when he lost his own, in infancy, by a look 
of the celestial Sani— the Hindii Saturn.' The goddess, seeing 
her child headlcM, was overwhelmed with grief, and would have 
destroyed Sam, but Brahma prevented her, telling S'ani to bring 
the head of the first animal helihould find lying with its head 
northwards.' He found an elephant in this position, cut off its 
head, and fixed it on Gaue^a, who then assumed the shape he at 
present wears. Dui^ was bat little soothed when she saw her 
son with an elephant's head ; but, to pacify her, Brahm^ said that, 
amongst the worship of all the gods, that of Oane^a should for 
erer have the preference. Shop-keepers and others paint the 
name or image of this god over the doors of their shops or houses, 
eiqweting from his favours protection and success. He is wor- 
shipped especially at the commencement of a wedding, as well as 
when the bride is presented to her bridegroom. So public 
festivals, however, in honour of GaneSa are held, hot any temples 
dedicated to him in Bengal, thongh stone images of the god are 
worshipped in the temples on the banks of the Ganges at Benares. 
Sir William Jones calls Qanesa the god of wisdom, referring, 
as a. proof, to his having an elephant's head. The Hindiis, how- 
ever, in general, consider the elephant a stupid animal ; and to 
be called "as stupid as an elephant" is a bitter taunt. He 
corresponds rather to the Boman Janus. 

9. Xdrtii^a, 

the elder, and only other son of Ddi^a, by S'iva, is the god of 
war. He is represented sometimes with one, and. at others with 



' Diirg6 had laid her child to Bleep Trith its head to the north, -which is 
forbidden bj the S'^tia. It is saperstitioiulj belieTed that if a person Bleep 
with hie head to the east he will be rich, if to the south he will have loDg life, 
if to the north he will die, and if to the west (except when on a janmey ) he 
will have misfortune. 
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six £ices ; is of a yellow colour ; rides on & peacock, and holds in 

hia right hand an arrow, and in his left a bow.' The express 
object of his birth is said to have been tho overthrow and de- 
struction of the giant Taraka, who, having by the performance of 
religious auBterities obtained the special blessing of Biahmfi, 
afterwards oppressed both Brdhmans and gods. Indra (the king 
of the celestiaJs) then called a council in heaven, when the gods 
apphed to Brahma, who declared that he could not reverse his 
blessing on Tdraka, but that Edrtikeya, who should he the son of 
Biva, would destroy the giant. DuigS, the daughter of Hfm^ 
laya, partly by the intervention of Eandarpa, the god of love, and 
partly by the power of religious austerities, prevailed on the 
ascetic S'iva to marry her, and K&rtikeya was the first fruit of 
their union. 

On the last evening in the month Tarlika (October-November), 
a clay image of this god is worshipped, and next day thrown 
into the water. These images are sometimes not leas than 
twenty-five cubits high, so that the ofierings have to be pre- 
sented at the end of a long bamboo to reach the mouth of the 
god. His image is also made and set up by the side of his 
mother, Dnrg^, at the great festival of this goddess in the month 
A^wina (September-October), and in the mouth Chaitra (March- 
April), when each day the worship of the son is performed after 
that of his mother. 

There are no temples in Bengal, however, to this god, nor any 
images of him kept in the houses of the Eindtis except during a 
festival. Women worship and make special vows to K&rtikeya, 
in the hope of obtaining a male child. 

10. Sabrdmanmdn, 

who is likewise styled the Hindd Uars, seems to be merely 
another form of Efirtikeya, and is regarded as the special guardian 
of the Er&bmanicdl order. He is represented with six &oes and 
twelve arms, riding oa a peacock, and holding in his several 
hands a bow, an arrow, a conch, a discus, a sword, a rope, a 
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trident, a diamond weapon, £re, a dart, a drum, and a crescent 
shaped weapon. He is worshipped chiefly in the Madras 
Presidency, 

II. Yama, 

called also KUa ("time"), Dharma-r&ja ("the holy king"), 
Eritdnta ("the destroyer"), Preta-r&t ("the lord of the dead"), 
etc., is the Pinto of the Hindus. The name Yama itself means 
"restraint," "penance," or, according to Ward, "he who takes 
ont of the world." He ia the judge of the dead. His image is 
that of a green man, with red garments and inflamed eyes, 
having a crown on his head, and a flower stuck in his hair, with 
a club in his right hand, and sitting on a buf&lo. His dreadful 
teeth, grim aspect, and tem£c shape, flll the inhabitants of the 
three worids with dismay. Tama is said to hold a court, in 
which he presides as judge, being aasiated by a person named 
Chitra-gupta,' who keeps an account of the actions of men. A 
nnmber of officers are also attached to the court, who bring the 
dead to be judged. If the deceased persons have been wicked, 
Tama sends them to their particular hell ; if good, to some place 
of happiness. The poor Hindiis, at the hour of death, aometimea 
fancy they see Tama's officers (Kfitfinta-duta) in a frightful 
shape, coming to fet4)h them away,* Tama is said to reside at 
Tamdlaya, on the south side of the earth. All souls, wherever 
the person die, are supposed to go to Yama in four hours and 
forty minutes, and a dead body cannot be buried till that time 
has elapsed. 

An annual festival is held in honour of Tama on the second 
day of the moon's increase in the month Kfirtika (October- 
Hovember), when an image of clay is made and worshipped with 
the usual ceremonies for one day, and then thrown into the river, 

' That is, "he who paints" (or writes the fato of men) "in seoret." 

' The Pnr&nas teaob that after death the sonl becomes united to an aSrial 

body, and paesea to the seat of juLigment to be tried by Tama. It, boweyer, 

remaina in this aerial vehicle till the last S'r&ddha (funeral-rite) b performed, 

twelve months after death, when it passes into happiness or niiseij, according 
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No bloody Bacrificea are offered to this god. He is also 'wor- 
shipped at the oommencement of other festivala as one of the ten 
guardiaa deitiea of the earth. Every day the Hindus offer water 
to Tama in the ceremony called iarpana. Some Hindus, reject- 
ing the worship of other gods, worship only Yama, alleging that, 
as their future destiny is to be determined by him only, they have 
nothing to fear from any besides him. 

We team &am the Jdahabharate, that, after Brahma had 
created the three worlds — hearen, earth, and pdtila — he recol- 
lected that a place for judgment and the punishment of the 
wicked was wanting. He, therefore, ordered Viavakarma to 
prepare a snperb palace for the purpose, the hall of judgment 
being Burronnded by a river of boiling water, which each one, 
after death, is obliged to swim across. But the offering of a cow 
to a Brahman cools the river, and renders the passage easy. 

12. '^^1 fl^sj. 

Thia god is represented as a red, corpulent man, with eyes, 
eye-browa, and hair of a tAwny colour. He rides on a goat, wears 
a paiid ' and a necklace of a certain fruit. From his body issue 
seven streams of glory, and in his right hand he holds a spear. 
He is the sou of the sage £asyapa and Aditi, called the mother 
of the gods. 

Agni is especially worshipped under different names, at the 
time of a burnt offering, when clarified butter /"ffhi or ghrita) is. 
presented to him. The gods are said to have two months, viz., 
those of the Brahman and of Agni (fire). As one of the guardian 
deities of the earth, he is worshipped at the commencement of 
every festival. 

At the full moon in the month Udgha (Jannary-Fehmary), 
when danger from fire is considerable, he is sometimes worshipped 
before the image of Bramh^, for three consecutive days; and 

' The Paiid (a corcttption of Mlq^ "holy"), or UpavUa, is the sacred 
thread nom b; tbe three first castes of the Hindils over the left shoulder and 
Mling on the right hip. 
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when any particular Tork ie to be done by the agency of fire, 
aa the buruing of bricks, etc., his worahip is performed, or when 
a trial by ordeal is about to take place. Some Br^hmans are 
distinguished by the name of Sdffttika,' because they use sacred 
fire in all the ceremoniea in which this element is to be nsed, 
from the time of birth to the burning of the body after death. 
Swfihi, the daughter of Easyapa, was married to Agni. Sis 
name is repeated at the end of every incantation used at a burnt 
ofibring. 

13. Pavana fWindJ. 

He is the god of the winds and messenger of the gods. His 
mother, Aditi, it is said, prayed to her husband that this son 
might be more powerful than Indra. Her request was granted ; 
but India hearing of this, entered the womb of Aditi, and cut 
the foetus, first into seven, and then each part into seven others. 
Thus Pavana aBaumed forty-nine forme ' (the points of the 
compass). He is represented as a white man, sitting on a deer, 
with a flag on his right hand. 

Pavana has no separate public festival, neither image nor 
temple. As one of the ten guardian deities of the earth, he is 
worshipped, however, at the commencement of every festival. 
Water is also offered to him in the daily ceremonies of the 
BrSbraans; and whenever a goat is offered to any deity, a service 
is paid to bim under the name of Y%u. He presides in the 
north-west, as Agni in the south-east region of the earth. 

14, Varuna fthe OeetmJ 

is the god of the waters. His image is painted white, and he 
sits on a marine monster called Mahira, with a rope' la bis right 

' From ^ "with" -(- ^Hfl "fire." 

' The Hiadtia haie (orty'tiiae, insteiid of tbirty-two points; and the 
Pnr&uas give the above fable to acconnt for the number. 

' Or "chain." This woapon, called pdsa (niai) haj this property, that 
whomsoever it catchea it binds bo &at that he can nover get looee. All the 
goda, rdkthaiat, etc., leom the use of this weapon. 
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hand. Varu^a'B caaie' is repeated daily in the aervice of the 
BrShraanB; but his image is never made for 'worehlp, noi has he 
any pubhc service or temple. He is worehipped, however, as 
one of the guardian deities of the earth, and also by those vbo 
farm the lakes in Bengal before the; go out a-fishiug; and in 
times of drought people repeat his name and praises to obtain 
rain. It is common, at anch seasons, tor Br^mans to sit in 
crowds on the banks of the Ganges, or any other river, and 
address their prayers to this god, receiving presents from rich 
nativefl for doing so. Kia heaven, called Yamija'loka, is 800 
miles in circumference, and was formed by Vi^vakarma, the 
divine architect. In the centre is a grand canal of pure water. 
Yarana, and his queen Yarui^f, sit on a throne of diamonds, 
surrounded by Samudra (the sea), Gungfi (the Ganges), and other 
liver gods and goddesses, as well as other deities. Every means 
of sensual gratification is to be met with there. 

15. The Phnttt and other Seaumly Sodm. 

Those are all regarded as the objects of divine worship by the 
Hindus, and are the subjects of adoration under various sym- 
bolical forms. Thus, Bavi, the sun, is represented by a figure 
painted red, holding in each hand a water-lily, and riding in a 
chariot drawn by seven yellow horses. As one of the planets, he 
is worshipped only at great festivals. He may be regarded as 
simply another form of Sdrya. Eavi, along with Soma, or 
Chandra (the moon), Mangala (Uais), Buddha (Mercury), Vii- 
haspati (Jupiter), S'ukra (Yenua), Skni (Saturn), give names ta 
the different days of the week among the Hindus (viz. Eavib&r, 
8omh^, Mangalh^, etc.), and are respectively the special objects 
of worship on each of those days. The only other celestial di- 
vinities we need mention are — 

^ The name Tan^a ognifles "ho who (oi Uut which) suiroandi." From 
the root 'J '"' ^* 
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. Lakthmi, 



the goddeas of proEperity, who is Bald to have been obtained by 
Vishnu at the churning of the sea, and with whom, like Venus, 
the goda were all enamouted, especially S'iva. She is worshipped 
in eyeiy Hindd family four times a year. And, 

17. Sa/raiteati, 

the goddess of learning, the daughter of Brahma, and wife of 

Tishnu, Every Hindu who is able to read and write celebrates 
her worship, especially on the Sth day of the moon in M^ha 
(Jan-Feb.). 



II.— ON THE INFEMOR CELESTIAL BEINGS. 

Intermediate, as it were, between gods and men, and either 
the enemies, or the companions and friends, of both, are certain 
beings which, occupying, as they do, an important place in the 
legends and poema of both the classical and more vulgar and 
modem Hindu writers, deserve a passing notice in connection 
with Sanskrit' Literatoie. These are, 

I. The Aiuras, or Qianti. 

They were the offering of £a^yapa, the progeniter alike of 
gods and men, by his diffcreivt wives. They bear a resemblance 
to the Titans of Grecian mythology, and stories of their wars 
with the gods abound in the Pur^nas. India, Yishi^n, E^rtilia, 
and Durg^ are distinguished among the Hindu deities for their 
conflicts with these beings. As Jupiter was represented as 
aiming the thnnderbolt in his right h^d against a giant under 
his feet, so Durgfi, in her images, appears aiming the spear in 
her right hand against an Asnra under her feet A story is told 
at length, in the ]^ahibh&«ta, of the churning of a sea of milk 
by the gods and Asnras. Mount Mandara was taken as the 
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thurning-stick, round whioh the eerpent Tiisukii waa wrapped to 
■whirl it with. The gods then took hold of the head, and the 
Asuras of the tail of the surpent, but Yighi^u prevailed on the 
latter to change places with the gode. As the reeolt of their 
chinning, there arose from the sea, £rst, the elephant Air4vata ; 
aftorvards, in euccessiou, the gem Kanstuhha, the horse Uchalsh- 
rava, the tree PSrijata, many jewels, the goddess Lakshmi, and, 
lastly, poisoc. Full of alarm at this, the gods applied to Siva, 
who, to save the world from deatrnotion, drank up the poison, 
receiTingno other injury than a blue mark on his throat, from which 
circumstance is derived one of his favourite epithets, NilkSnta. 
1.*. "the blue-throated," Then came up the water of immortality. 
The gods (330 millions in number) and the countless Asuraseach 
claimed the boon ; but while the latter went to bathe in the 
sacred stream, to prepare themselves for the holy draught, the 
gods drank up nearly the whole of the nectar. One Asnra, 
however, contrived by trickery to get a little, and became im- 
mortal, hut Tishijiu cut off his head. Afterwards Ihe immortalized 
head and trunk became the ascending and descending nodes, 
under the names of Bdhu and Eeta. 

2. The Hdkshasas. 

Uany stories, respecting the wars of the Hakshasas, or Canni- 
bal-giants, with the gods, are contained in the Furdnas aud other 
Sastras. They are represented as assuming, at pleasure, the 
different shapes of horses, tigers, buffaloes, ete., some having 
100 heads, aud others as many arms. As soon as bom, these 
giant-demons are said to arrive at maturity. They devour their 
enemies. The BdkshaaaB are all BrShmans, and are said to 
dwell in the south-west comer of the earth. Ifairita, a Eakshas, 
is one of the guardian deities of the earth, presiding in the south 
west and in this character he is worshipped at all great festivals. 
He is represented as a black man in the postoie of meditalion 
adopted by the Brfihrnans, and having in his right hand a 
scimitar. One of the most celebrated of the B^kshtuas, was 
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Havana, tte fyrant-mler of Lanka (Ceylon), whom Bdma 
Chandra (of the Kim&yana) dethroned and destroyed. BJa 
brother, Xumbha-Kar^a, was a still more enormous monster, 
devouring thousands of cows, eheep, bufialoea, etc., at one meal, 
and washing them down with 4000 hogsheads of apirita. His 
bouse was 20 or 30 thousand miles long, and his bed the length 
of the house ! ! ! 

3. Celestial Sanctrs and Musicians. 

The Gandharvas and Eianaras are the choristera of hmven, 
male and female ; the latter have horses' heads ! 

The Yidy&dharas are male and female dancers. The Ausaras 
are also female dancers, greatly celebrated for their beauty ; they 
have been frequently seat down to earth to captivate the minds 
of religious devotees, and entice them &om those works of merit 
which were likely to procure them the thrones of the gods. 
Eight of the Apsaras are celebrated as beauti^ beyond all 
others, viz., Urvafii (whence the title of Kaiid&a's drama Vikra- 
morva^f) Kenakd, Bambhd, Fancha-chara, Trilottam^, etc. 
These five are the mistresses of the gods, and keep hoases of ill 
fame in Indra's heaven. When any one of the gods visits the 
king of heaven, he generally spends some time with one or more 
of these couitezane. 

4. TheMyikds. 

These are female companions of Duig^ and are worshipped at 
the festivals of this goddess. Eight of them have a pre- 
eminence over the rest. The Tantra-s^stros declare that these 
females visit the worshippers either as their wives or as their 
mothers, and show them how they may obtain heaven ; or, aa 
sisters, bring them to any female they choose, and reveal what- 
ever they desire to know of the present or future. He who 
wishes ia obtain the company of a Nayikd must worship her 
thrice a day, and repeat her name at night in a cemetery for 
7, IS, or 80 days. On the last night he must continue to repeat 
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her name till she appears to him, and asks what he wishes for. 
She remains with him doriug the night, and departs next morn- 
ing, leaving with him presents tfl a large amount, which, 
however, he must expend next day, or they will all evaporate. 
If the worshipper wishes to go to any place in the three worlds, 
the Nayikfi takes him there in a moment. If, after cohabiting 
with a N&yik^, he cohabit with any other female, the N&yika 
immediately destroys him. 

5. The Yaktha* 

are the servants of Kuv4ra, the god of riches, and fly through 
the world preserving the wealth of men. Env^ra is worshipped 
at the festival of Lakshm{, and at all other great festivals ; but 
he baa no separate feast, image, or temple. The B^maya^a 
relates that Euv^ra, by prayer to Brahm^, along with religions 
aosterities, obtained LankJi (Ceylon), the very mire of whose 
streets is gold. Here he reigned till Eama dispossessed him. 
Brahm^ also gave him the chariot Pushpaka, which had the 
property of expansion and of going wherever the charioteer 
wished. From Lankfi, Kuv^ra went to Mount EaiMsa, where 
he is supposed still to remain. 

6. The PUdehoi 

are goblins, messengers of the gods, who guard the sacred 
places, the resorts of pilgrims ; sixty thousand guard the 
Ganges from the approadi of the profane. 

7. The other Servants of the Gods, 

of inferior order, are the Oadghakas, the Siddas, the Bhutas, 
and the ChSranas. Besides which, there are several orders 
of female attendants, especially on Burg^ and 8'ivB, as, the Yo- 
ginU, Dikinls, E^kinfs, S'ikinfs, BhtHtinCs, and Frettols. 
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III.— ON THB AVATAEAS AND TEEEESTEIAL DEITIES. 

Some of these are worshipped with more show than any of 
the celestial deities, whOo the records of their exploits constitute 
the principal themes of the more popular Hindu literature. 

1. ^ritiaa. 

Se was one of the incarnations of Yish^n, the object of 
vhich was the destruction of the kings 8'iSapdla and Kansa, and 
a number of giants. His birth-place was Mathuri. His father 
was Vaan-deva, a Kshatriya; his mother Devakf. Kansa 
seeking to destroy him when an infant, his father ded to the 
Forest Vfind^vana, and concealed hira in the house of Nauda ; 
hence he is sometimea called the son of Nanda. 

The images of Erishna represent him as a black man, holding 
a fiute to hie mouQi with both his hands, ; his mistress Hidba 
standing on his left. Many stories are recorded of Krishna in 
the Puranas ; but his history and character are best known, both 
to Hindus and Europeans, firom their being set forth so fully in 
the celebrated work — written in the Braj Bhaka (a dialect of the 
Hindi language) — the Prem S%ar, by S'ri Lallu Lall Kab, which 
has been translated into English by Captain Hollings and Pro- 
fessor Eastwick. 

In his infancy he is said t^ have deprived a giantess of her 
breath, who had poisoned her breast before giving him to suok. 
Nanda's wife, one day, when looking int« his mouth, had a view 
there of the three worlds, with Brahma, Yishnu, and Siva 
sitting on their thrones. At eight years of age he t^ok up 
Mount Oovardhana in his arms and held it as an umbrella over 
the heads of the villagers and their cattle daring a dreadful 
Btonn, with which the angry king of heaven was overwhelming 
them ; he created a number of cattle, and also of children, to re- 
place those whiob Brahmi had elolen from T^'indavana; he 
destroyed a lai^ hydra which had poisoned the waters of tiie 
Yamuna (Jamna); he seduced the wife of Ayana-ghosha, a 
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YaiSya, and sported with 16,000 milkmaids in the wilderness of 
Yriada. He next assumed four arms and destroTed Eaasa, 
vhose father he placed on the throne instead of him. After 
this he was engaged in various quarrels, and had to combat with 
many formidable enemies, which induced him to build a fort at 
Sw^aka in Guzerat, where he took up his abode and married 
two wives. He next joined the family of Yudhishthira in their 
war with the race of Siiryodhana (the subject of the Uahibh^- 
rata) ; and, lastly, destroyed S'iSup^Ia. He closed his life with 
an act worthy of such a character, by destroying his whole 
progeny, and was at length himself accidentally killed by an 
arrow, while sitting under a tree. 

It is very possible that, if any authentic Hindu history could 
be discovered, many of these facte would be found recorded in 
the life of a Hindu king of the name, which facts have been 
embellished and distorted by the Asiatic poets till they have 
elevated the hero into a god. 

The temples dedicated to Krishna are very numerous, and it is 
a scandalous fact, that the image of Radhi, his mistress, and not 
those of his wives, Bukmini and Satyabh£ima, always accom- 
panies that of Krishna. Pantflmimio entertainments are fre- 
quently held, at which the lewd actions of this god are exhibited. 
Six parts out of ten of the whole Hindii population of Bengal 
are supposed to be disciples of this god in particular, and 
numerous festivals are annually kept in his honour. 

2. Oopdld ' and Oepindtha.^ 

These are both images of Krishna in his childhood. In the 
former the iniant god is represented as resting on one knee, and, 
with his right hand extended, craving sweetmeats from his 
mother. A celebrated image of Qopin4tba ia set up at Agra- 
dwipa, where an annual festival is held in the month Chaitra. 
llnltitQdes of lewd women are always present at these festivals, 
and the most abominable indecencies are perpetrated. 

'■ I. ». " Tha Cow-herd." > i. t. " The Lord of the Milk-nuuds." 
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3. Jaggatrndtha' (vulg. "Juggemath"), 

This is another, and perhaps the most famous form of Kriahria. 
The image has no legs, and only stumps of arms. The head and 
legs are very large. At the festivals, the Br4hmans adom him 
with silver or golden hands, 

Krishna having been accidentally killed by Angada, a huDt«T, 
he left the body to rot under a tree. Some pious persona, how* 
ever, collected the bones of Krishna and placed them in a box. 
There they remained till King Indra-dhumna (a great ascetic) 
was directed by Vishnu to form the image of Jaggaundtha, and 
put into its belly these hones of Krishna. ViSvakarma {the 
architect of the gods) undertook to prepare it, on condition that 
he should be left undisturbed till ita completion. The impatient 
king, however, after fifteen days, went to the spot ; on which Visva- 
kanna desisted from his work, and left the god without hands or 
feet. The King was much disconcerted, but on praying to 
Brahm^, he promised to make the image famous in its present 
shape. India-dhumna then invited all the gods to be present at 
the setting up of this image. Brahmd himself acted as high 
priest, and gave eyes and a soul to the god, which completely 
established the fame of Jaggami^tha. This image is said to lie 
in a pool, near the famous temple at Jaggannittha-kahetra (i.e. 
Jagganith's field), near the town of Pur£ in Orissa, commonly 
called by the English, Juggemath's Pagoda. 

There are many other temples to Jaggann4tha in Bengal and 
other part of India, besides that in Orissa, built by rich men as 
works of merit, and eudowed with lands, villages, and money, at 
which the worship of the god is performed every morning and 
evening. 

There are two great annual festivals in honour of the god, viz., 
the BnSn-y4trii' in the month Jyaistha (May-June) and the 
Eath-yfitrd' in the following month, Xiajha. These are every- 
where most numerously attended ; but especially those celebrated 

* i.1. "TheLordof tha'WorU." » OrjUrft. 
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at the great temple at Parf. Thither pilgrims from the remoteat 
corners of India flock to pay their adoratioa at the unhallowed 
shrine. Between two and three thonaand peraona, it ia computed, 
need to lose tbeir lives on the annual pUgrimages to thia temple, 
and not leae than 200,000 worshippers were present at the fee- 
tivala, from which the Erahmina draw an immense revenue. 
Since the withdrawment of the large annual grant, however, 
which the British Christian Government of India, till very 
recently, made to the Oriasa Temple, the numbers attending 
these feativala have very greatly diminiahed. All the land within 
twenty miles round the "Pagoda" ia oonsidered holy; but the 
moat sacred apot is an area of ahout 650 feet square, which 
contains fifty temples, the most conspicuous of which is a lofty 
tower, about 184 feet in height, and about 26 feet square inaide, 
in which the idol, with his brother Bala-E&ma, and hia sister 
Snbhadra, is lodged. 

At the Snfin-T^tra (or bathing festival) the god ia bathed by 
pouring water on his head during the reading of incantations. 
At the Eath-yitra (or car festival) the carriage, containing the 
three images (which has sixteen wheels and two wooden horses) 
is drawn by the devotees, by means of a hawser, for some distance. 
On this occasion many cast themaelves beneath the ponderous 
wheels and are cmahed to death. 

4. Itdma, 

that is, Bama-Chandra — and who must not be confounded with 
either Bala-Bama, the brother of Jaggann^tha {i.e. £rish^), 
or with ParaSu-Eama, another of the incarnations of Yishna — 
ia the hero of the celebrated Epic of Valmfid, the Bam^yapa. 
But as a brief outline of that work, containing a history of the 
adventures of thia deified hero, has already been given in the 
body of this work, it will be unneceaaary to add much further 
under the present head. 

The image of Bama ia painted green. He is represented ea 
sitting on a throne, or on Hanumdn, the monkey, with a crown 
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on hia head. He holds in tma hand a bow, in the oGter an 
arrow, and haa a bundle of arrowa slimg at bis back. 

The birth of lUma forma the aeveotti of the Hindil incarna- 
tions. Oq the birtb-daj of this god the Hindli merchanta begin 
their new year's aooounte, i.e. on the ninth day of the increase 
of the moon in Chaitra (Uarch- April,) At the time of death 
many Hindus write the name of Bama on the breast and fore- 
kead of the dying peraon, with earth taken from the banka of 
the Ganges; and as they follow the coipae to the S'maSdn, or 
place of burning, they repeat the formula, Edm nim haehdta hoi, 
{i.e., "the name of Bam saves ") believing that, through the 
efficacy of this name, the deceased, instead of being dragged 
to Yama to be judged, will immediately ascend to heaven. The 
tilak, or mark, put on the forehead by the disoiplea of Bama 
Tosembles a trident. The Bamahuts, a class of mendicants, im- 
press likewise, on different parts of their bodies, Bama's name 
and the figure of hia foot. 

The worship paid to him ia much the aame aa that to Kriahi^a. 
An annual festival is held on his birth-day. The Dolyatra (or 
swinging festival) is also celebrated on that day, and kept as a 
fast, when his three brothers, Bbarata, Lakshmana, and Sha- 
trango, are also worshipped. Hany small temples are erected to 
his honour. 

6. Fthaliariaa 

was the son of Srahmfi, and the architect of the gods. His 
image is painted white, has three eyes, holds a club in his right 
hand, wears a crown, a necklace of gold, and rings on his 
wrists. He presides over the arts, manufactures, etc. 

The worship of Visvakarma is celebrated four times a year 
by all artifioera, to obtain success in their business. The cere- 
monies may be performed either by night or by day, before any 
implement of trade. On these occasions the worshippers make 
a feast to their neighbours on as liberal a scale as their means 
will allow. 
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6. Kdma^-deva — the Indian Cupid. 

He was the eon of Srahmd, and ia represented as a beautiful 
yontti, holding in his hand a bow and arrow of £owera. He is 
alwaya supposed to be accompanied by his wife Bati,* by spring 
perBonified, tlie cuokoo, the humming bee, aad gentle breezes ; 
and is represented as 'wondering through the three worlds. The 
image of this god b never made in Bengal ; but on the 13th day 
of the moon's increase in Chaitra, an annual festival is held, 
-when the ceremonies are performed before the S^Igrima, an 
ammonite stone, considered as the emblem of Vishnu. When a 
bride leaves her father's house to go to her husband for the first 
time, petitions are addressed to this god for children, and for 
happiness in the married state. 



rV.— PBINCIPAL FEMALE TERRESTEIAL DEITIES. 
1. 8Ua, 

the daughter of Janaka, King of Uithild, and the wife of 
Bdma, who is always worshipped along with her busbaod. She 
is represented as a yellow woman, covered with jewels. 

2. MdM, 

who was the wife of ^yaaa-ghosha, a cow-herd of Gokula, 
where Krishna resided in his youth. Through Tarai, a procuress, 
he seduced R^h4, and took her to a forest, near the Yamuna, 
where they continued till Epahija left hei to make war against 
Eansa. 

3. Stihninl and 8alya-ihdmd. 
These were the most distinguished wives of Erishna. He 
had six others, but is always associated with his mistress, 
Eidha, and not with his lawful wives. 

' ^n^ "desire," "love." ' TfJt "p««aion." 
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-was the sister of Jaggan^tha, and ia always irorshipped with 
her brother, and placed with him in his temples. 



V.-DEIFIED RIVESS. 

Among the objects of Hindu worship, certain rivera ooenpied 
averyimportant place, both as male and female divinities — (Nada 
and Kadi.) The worahip of theae rivers is perfonned at certain 
anspicioua seasons, as declared in the S'astra, and at some of the 
great feativala. Certain particular parts of theae rivera are held 
peculiarly sacred, and draw great numbeTS of devoteea : aa the 
sourcea of the Q-angea; the union of the Oangea, the Yamnc^ 
and the Saraswati, at Fraydga (Allahib^) ; the branching of 
this noited river into three streams at Triv^ni, the embouchure 
of the Ganges, etc. These waters are used for food, medicine, 
bathing, religious ceremonies, etc.; and, formerly, when a 
Hindd king was crowned, they were poured upon hia head aa a 
part of the ceremonial of hia conaecration. 

1. Gimgd {the Gemgei). 

Thia goddess ia repreaented aa a whita woman, wearing a 
crown. Bitting on the aea animal mahara, and having in her 
right hand a httu, and in her left the lute. She is called the 
daughter of Eim^vat, though aome Puranas declare that she waa 
produced from the aweat of Tishnu'a foot, which Brahmd caught 
and preserved in hia alms' dish. 

The Eamdyana, UahabhSrata, and Skanda-Pur^na give long 
accounts of the deaoent of Qangd from heaven. "Wien Qanga 
waa brought from heaven, the gods, conacious that their sins also 
needed washing away, and of the peculiar efficacy of its waters 
for the purpose, petitioned £rahmS on the subjeet, who soothed 
them by promising that Oaugd should remain in heaven and 
descend to the earth also. The goddess, therefore, waa called 
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Hand^kinf io heaven, and Oaugft on earth, and Bhogavatf in 
pdtdla. The Hindus particularly choose the banks of tiiis river 
for their worship, as the merit of works performed here, accord- 
ing to the Sutras, is greatly augmented. In the months of 
Yai^&a, Jyaishfha, Edrtika, and Magha, the merit is greater 
than in other months ; as at the Aill moon in these months it is 
still more enhanced. The Far£nas declare that the sight, the 
name, or the touch of Gang^, takes away all sin, honevcr 
heinous ; that thinking of Ganga, at a distance, is sufficient to 
remove the taint of sin ; hut bathing in it has blessings surpass- 
ing all imagination. 

The Hindus are, consequently, very anxious to die in sight of 
tbe Ganges, that their sins may be washed away at the last 
moments. A person in his last agonies is frequently dragged 
&om his bed and friends, and carried, in the hottest or the coldest 
weather, from whatever distance, to the river side, where he 
lies, if a poor man, without covering day and night till he 
expires. With the pan^ of death upon him he is placed up to 
the middle in the water and drenched with it. Leaves of the 
tulaa'i plant are also put into his mouth, while his relations call 
npon him to repeat, and repeat for him, the names of Rama, 
Hari, Nardyaija, Brahmfi, Gang^ etc. For a person to die in 
tbe house, and not on the river side, is considered, not only a 
great misfortune, but a cause of infamy. Dead bodies are 
brought by relations to be burnt near the river ^ and when they 
cannot bring the whole body, it is not ancommon to bring a 
single hone and throw it into the river, in the hope that it will 
help to save the soul of the deceased. Some persons even drown 
themselves in the Ganges, in the sure and certain hope of 
ascension to heaven. 

On account of the veneration in which the water of this 
river is held, it is used in English Courts of Justice to swear 
npon, as the Eorfin in the case of the Kusalmdns and the Bible 
in that of Christians ; but many respectable Hindds refuse to be 
Bwom in this way, alleging that the Sastras forbid them in these 
cases to touch the water of the Ganges ; and some have even 
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lefoBed to contest cansea, in vhioh large suma were at stake, 
from fear of being obliged to take this oath. 

2. Other Deifi«d Sitvrt. 
iiaaj of the lodian rivers, beaides the Ganges, are esteemed 
■acred, and receive religious worship, though none to such an 
extent as it. We may mention especially the Brahmfiputtra, 
God^varf, Narmada (or Narbada), and the Taitarasf (in Orissa), 
the bathing in which, at certain stated seasons, is esteemed an 
act of great religious merit. 

VI.— OTHEE OBJECTS OF DITIHE WOESHIP. 

Bat not only are certain rwerg esteemed boly and deified 
by the Hindtis; numeroas animals, plants, and even itonet, etc., 
are held in reverence by them, and receive divine honours; 
especially (among animals) 

1. Thi Com. 

Brahm4, it is said, created Briihmans and the cow at the 
game time; the former to read the formulas, and the latter 
to afford milk, and hence ghi (clarified butter) for the burnt 
offerings. The gods, by partaking of the bumtH>fferiDgB, are 
said to enjoy ezqoisite pleasure, and men, by eating gM, destroy 
their sins. The cow is called the mother of the gods, and is 
declared by Brahm& to be a proper object of worship. 

2. Th^Mmhtf. 
The black-faced monkey Hanumin, the son of Pavana, by 
Anjan£, a female monkey, is believed to be an incarnation of 
S'iva, He is especially worshipped on their birth-days by 
Hindus, in order to obtain long life. In some temples his 
image is set up alone, ond in others with that of B&ma and 
Slid, and worshipped daily ; the worship of Kama being always 
preceded by a few ceremonies in honour of Hanum^. 
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3. The Dog. 

Though mentioned in the Uah&bh&rata as an unclean animal, 
■yet, aa carrying Xltla Bbairava, a form of S^iva, the dog, too, re- 
eeires worehip along with his master. 

4. The SrigAla 
(Sb.Sk.il or "jackal") is especially adored by all the worehip- 
pers of Burg^ this goddess having asBumed the fonn of that 
animal when she carried the child Ef ishna over the Tamunfi is 
his flight from ting £ausa. 

6. The Garvda {or Oantra) 

ia a fubulons animal, with the head and wings of a bird, and the 
body of a man. He is the carrier of Yishijiu, and was the 
offspring of K&syapa (progenitor of gods and men), by bis wife 
Tfnata. He is worshipped at the great festivals before the 
images of Tish^u. 

6. Arvna, 
the elder brother of Qaru^a, is the charioteer of Surya, and 
worshipped with his master. His image is that of a man 
without thighs. 

7. The S'ankara-ekaia, 
or "eagleofCoromandel" — commonly colled the Si^ma^ikit^— 
is considered as an incarnation of Durgi, and therefore worship- 
'ped by the HindiiB,' who bow to it whenever it passea them, 

8. ThaKhanjam, 
or weter-wag-tail, is esteemed as a form of Siva, on account of 
the mark ou its tliroat, supposed to resemble the dacred S^grdmm. 

9. Tht Peaeoei, the Gaoie, and the Owl 

are worshipped at the festivab of K&rtika, Brahm^, and Lakshmf 
respectively, 
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10. Fithet ieortkipp»i. 

'Viab.xf.u. having been incarnate in the form of a fish, is wor- 
shipped under that image on certain occaaionH. And at the 
festirale in honour of Qang^, the fishes of that river are the 
objects of worship too. The Iliaha fish is specially worshipped 
in the Padma river, at the time of itei first periodical arrival. 

II. Tree*. 

Certain trees are worshipped as the forms of particular gods,' 
and planted near the houses of Hindus for this purpose: hut 
the moat sacred of plants is the 2Wa«!.* They have no public 
festival in honour of it, but occasionally prostrate themaelvea 
before it, repeating a form of prayer or praise. They have great 
&ith also in the power of its leaves to cure diseases, and for ex- 
pelling the poison of serpents. The Tiahnu Pur&na tells us that 
TolasC was originally a devout female, who, wishing to become 
the wife of Vishnn, was changed by Lakshmf (his wife) into the 
plant: but Tish^u promised to assume the form of the Salgr^ma 
and always to continue near her. 

12. The Sdlagrdma' itotu, 

a species of ammonite, is held peculiarly sacred by Hind&s, on 
account of the circumstance just mentioned, or because of a dif- 
ferent version of its origin given in the Sri Bh^avata, where it 
is stated that Vishpu on a certain occasion became assimilated 
with mount Qandakf, in NepU (from which the' stone is brought), 
and afterwards commanded that the stones of that mountain should 
be worshipped as representatives of himself. The Silagrima b a 
black, hollow stone, nearly round, and about the size of a watch. 
2000 rupees are sometimes given for a single stone. 

' The Aiinattha ("Ficns reliposa'") and the Vafa (" Fieus Indiua," or 
ianj/da tree) are wotshipped u repreaenUtives of Viaaifn; and the Vika 
(" ^gle msmeloB," or Stl tree) ee that of S'iva. 

• Holj basil ("OcymumBanctnm"); 111*70 "toolseo." 

* Oi vulgt " ShOgcim," the eetites or eagle stone. 
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APPENDIX II. 



ON THE Hnnm' castes and beligiotjs sects^ 

Suck frequent allusiou ia mode in all Sanskrit irorks to the 
Castes and Beligious Sects of the Hindus, that the editor haa 
deemed it advisable to append a fev lemarks on each of tiiese 
snbjects. 

I.— OF THE FOUR CASTES. 

The word eatU, a corruption of the Portngaese catta ("a 
breed"), is a term which haa been adopted to denote the dif- 
ferent divisions of Hiudii aociety. It corresponda to the Sanskfit 
and Hindi terma Jdti (flUfll) or '^^t (Wl). meaning " birth," or 
" race," and Varna (^^), or tarn (Ipt), or haran i^J^), denoting 
" colour," or " tribe." The diatinction of Hindus into oastea ia 
nowhere referred to in the early Vedio writings, and is evidently 
the invention of the Brahmana of a comparatively later period. 
The four great castes are the Brdkmani,^ the KskatrigiM,' the 
-- VaUyoi,^ and the Skdras,* but each of these includes many sub- 
division a. 

' From "V^ "ta inGrease," or "be great;" inwrnatioiw, ae it were, «t 
Brahma, the great ftrgt mom. 

' From ft " wasting," " deatmotian," + ^ " to pmerre," i'.*., he who 
nvM the opprssaed. 

' Fcom [qui " to enter," i.e., he who eotfin fields (^Ihoi}, or on bnonen 
(Ward). 

'From ^^ "to puriff" (Wilson), or from TJ^ "to go to," or "take 
refuge in," viz., the Brfiinum (Ward), 
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The B^ma Veda and the Par&Qae afflnn that the Br^hmaos 
were produced Irom the mouth of firahmji at the same time that 
Uie Yedas dropped from it (and henoe, perhaps, the same word 
Wfft. Horn, K^, meana eithei" " Brahmi," a " Brdhtnan," or 
" Bcripture knowledge," i.e., the Veda), indicating thereby that 
their position in the community waa to be pre-eminent in sacred- 
ness and honour, and that their dntiea were to concern religious 
doctrine and ceremony. The Kshatriyas, the Bame authoritiea 
tell us, sprang from the arm of the Creator, their duty being to 
protect the earth, the cattle, and Br^hmans. The Vaidyas, again, 
had their origin in the thighs of the Supreme, and have as their 
assigned vocation to provide the necessaries of Jtife by sgricultnre 
and trade; while, lastly, the S'lidras were the offspring of the 
fitt of the deity, as denoting the sorrilo ofBees and pursuits to 
which they were to devote themselves. 

In additioD, however, to these Ca»U», there dre the Pdrtdri ' — 
the excommunicated — those who are esteemed the ettlea»U of 
society, the refuse of mankind, the men of infamy and degrada- 
tion, with whom the lowest of any of the castes will have no 
intercourse, being subjected to ignominy and subjection for ever. 
The Smritii aesiga to Brahmans the offering of sacrifices, the 
offices of the priesthood, the study of the Vedas and explaining 
of the S'astras (all of which are forbidden to the other castes), 
the giving of alms, and the receiving of presents. Such is their 
exalted position, thattoinjareaBrdhmanis the most unpardonable 
offence. Whatever part of the body waa used in harming one of 
the privileged class was at once to be removed ; while to do a 
beneficent act to this deified personage would atone for almost 
any sin, and secure the highest commendation and merit. The 
wearing of the paitd, or sacred thread (a corruption of pavitra 
(trf^ " holy " ), is one of the privileges and marks of a Bi^hman, 
but not peculiarly so, as those of the Kshatriya and Vai^ya castes 
likewise share the honour, the only distinction being the length, 
> « Oc P^iiaha, m often spelt. Probably, the editor sappoui, a corrnption 
of tbe SmBkiit Parih&ra («if\^nj, " diBreapect," " an obJMtioniible thing," 
or of Psiililii;s (^rf^^nS) " that ihoold be SToided." 
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or nnmbers of plies, of tlie thread. It ia worn over the left 
shoulder, next the skin, and extending half vay down the right 
thigh. The investiture generally takes place among the BrShmans 
at about eight years of age, among the Eshatriyas at eleven, and 
among the Yaiiy aa at twelve, and most, in any case, be performed 
before flfteon. The ceremony is considered the " second birth" 
of the Hindu (whence the term " twice horn " applied especially 
to the Brahmons), and a boy cannot be married tUl it takes 
place. 

Kings, governors, and all intnisted with civil and military 
affairs, in general belong to the Kahatriya caste; while iha 
Yaisyas are properly the farmera and merchants of the land. Of 
late years, however, Brtihmans are often to be met with occupying 
all these situations, as well as those which more peouHarly belong 
to them. 

There has been a wonderful lowering of Br&hmanical pride 
and dignity since the conquest of the country by Europeans. 
While thousands are still attached to the temples, and subsist on 
the revenues of ecclesiastical lands, great numbers are employed 
in eourts of justice, as clerks, interpreters, etc., or, as pan^ii*, m 
assisting foreigners in the study of the languages, and mauy also 
are to be met with as merchants, accountants, and even as 
fiirmers and soldiers. But still, as a class, they stand, by uni- 
versal acknowledgment, the first in HJodd society. 

The qnestion has often been asked — la Oaste a civil or religious 
institution ? Practically, at any rate, it is both, but eminently 
the latter. The distinctions it establishes are of divine decree, 
and the subjects of sacred record. Its effects upon all social 
relations are immediate and direct ; but without the religious 
element it could not have retained its vitality so long, and 
produced such results as we now witness. 

Innumerable instances of the power of oaste prejudices and 
laws might he quoted. We shall give only two. On one 
occasion, a 8ip4hi (sepoy, or native soldier) of high caste, falling 
down in a ftunt, the military sni^on ordered one of the P&riah 
attendants of the hospital to throw some water on him, in consc- 
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i^uencQ of which none of his claaB would aftonrards associate with 
him, because he had thereby forfeited the privileges of hia caste. 
The result was that aoon after he pot the mnzzle of a musket to 
his bead and blew out his brains, — Sereral buildings were on fire 
at one time, at Madras, and threatened a general conflagration 
of the city. There were several wells near at hand, but the 
Srahmans forbade the use of water, lest a person of lower caste 
than themselves should approach, and thus pollute them. 

If a Brihman breaks caste, it may be regained by him, but at 
eaormouB expense, and by tte performance of the most diagnsting 
ceremonials and penances. These depend, however, very much 
on the rank and wealth of the out-caate. From twenty to thirty 
thousand pounds have again and again been paid in order to 
obtain restoration to Br&bmaaio caste. And often, of couTse, it 
is quite impracticable. 



II.— OF THE EELIGI0U8 SECTS.' 

There are five great sects, esteemed orthodox, to one or other 
of which every Hindu belongs, unless be is a professed disgenter. 
These are the Yaisbnava, tbe S'aiva, the S'akta, the Saura, and 
the Ganopatya. Of these, however, only the three first are now 
popular, prevailing, respectively, in the north-west (with MattrS 
and Lncknow as centres) in and about Benares, and in jBengal.* 
These sects were probably originally defined by Hankara Acharya 
about eight or nine centuries ago. This great reformer, after 
overthrowing all the sects he deemed heretical, allowed his fol- 
lowers to be divided into the five modem sects above specified. 

The wotshippera of Vishnu, Siva, and Saktt (i.e , Devi, alia* 
Pirvati), viewed as the adherents of tbe respective sects tbence 

' Abridged from Prof. H. H. Wilson's learned " Sketch of the Beligious 
Secte of the Hindda," in «ola. ivi. and ivii. of the "Asiatic Besearcbea." 

• The women, howavec, all over the ncrth-west, as well as in the more 
(outhern aud easleily proTincea, are devoted to the woiship of Dett (tbs 
ipecial object of S'&kta adoiatiOD), and hei templea abound in all the mral 
ustricta. 
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named,' are not to be confounded vitli the oithodox adorers of 
those divinities. Few Brahmans of learning, if they have any 
religion at all, will acknowledge themselves to helong to any of 
tLe popular divisions of the Hindu faith, although, as a matter of 
nmple preference, they more especially worship some individual 
deity, ae their Ishfa (or chosen) Devata. They refer to the 
Vedas, Dharma S'astras, Pura^as, and Tantrafi, as the only ritnal 
they recognize, and regard all practices not derived from those 
BOurceB as irregular and profane. On the other hand, many of 
the sects seem to have originated, in a great measure, out of 
opposition to the BrShmanical order. Teachers and disciples are 
chosen from any class, and the distinction of castes is, in a great 
measare, sunk in the new one of similarity of schism. The 
ascetics and mendicants also, in many instances, affect to treat 
the Brahmans with great contempt, and this is generally repaid 
by them with interest Most of the followers even of the sects, 
however, pay the ordinary deference to the Br^hmanical order. 

Most of the religious sects comprise two classes of individuals, 
which may be called elerieal end lay. The bulk of the votaries 
are generally, hut not always, of the latter order, whilst the 
clerical class are sometimes monastic, sometimes secular. Often 
the Ooidins (or religious preceptors) are men of business and 
family. The preference, however, is usually given to teachers 
of an ascetic, or ccenobitic life, whose pious meditations are not 
distracted by the affections of kindred, or the cares of the world; 
the doctrine that introduced similar nnaooial institutions into the 
Christian Church, in the fourth century, being still triumphantly 
prevalent in the east, the land of its nativity. 

Of the ocenobitio members of the different communities, most 
pursue an erratic and mendicant life. They have, however, their 
flxed rallying points, and are sure of finding every here and there 
establishments of their own, or some Mendly Irateniity, where 
they are, for a reasonably moderate period, lodged and fed. 



' Of the otaer tira sects Epecmed above, the ijsnra la named aom Hdm 
(the aun) and the GS^apotja, from Oa^apati (or Ganpat, in vulgar Hiiuli) 
■n epithet of Qaa«^a. 
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When old and infirm, thej settle dovn la some previonBly existing 
Ma(h, or estsblisb one of their own. 

The Jdafh, Att/ialt, or Akdrai, m the monastic residences are 
called, are scattered over the vhole country. Thej vary in 

stmotore and size, according to the property or wealth of the 
owners ; but they generally comprehend a set of huta or chambers 
for the Mahant, or superior, and his permanent pupils; a temple, 
saored to the deity whom they worship, or the Samddhi, or shrine 
of the founder of the seat, or some eminent teacher; and s 
Shm'ma Siild, one or more sheds or buildings for the accommoda- 
tion of the mendicants or traviellers who may visit the Mafh. 
Ingress and egress ia free to all : indeed a restraint upon personal 
liberty, as in the monasteries and convents of the ChriBtian Church, 
seems never to have entered into the conception of any of the 
religious legislators of the Hindus. The number of resident 
eh^cu, or disciples, under the control of a Mahant, varies from 
three or four to thirty or forty, but there are always, besides, a 
number of vagrant or out members of the community. The 
Mahant is usually selected from among the senior or more pro- 
ficient ehelat. 



(a.) Btvisions Ktrs Dootrinzs or thb Tambkxva Sktb.' 

Of the Yaish^avas, Professor Wilson enumerates upwards of 
twenty Sampraddyat, or sects, each of which he treats of at 
considerable length. Of these, however, there are but four, 
which, being generally regarded as the principal and most 
popular, need here be particularly described. These are the 
Itdm^uj^, the B&mJinandia, the ^shli Fanthts, and the Kh£kfs. 

1, Of tht fiVS (i.e. LakthnA) Satapraddpai or Bdmdnty'iu. 

This sect was founded about the middle of the I2th century 

' Thii acconnt does not refer to the strictly orthodoi woraliippers of TisHi^Q, 
bnt to the Bectarie* and diBsBotars who are not entirely guided by the Ve>£ui, 
8'&>tiaa, uid Pat&tiaa, but by oertaia paits of them only. 
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by the Vaish^ava reformer B&minuja Xoharya.' He was a 
native of PerambHr, in Bouthem India, and spent the early part 
of his life at Eanchi, or Conjeveram, where, after many years of 
study, he first promulgated his peculiar doctriaes. Ho after- 
vards resided at Sri Banga, on the Eaveri, and there composed 
his principal works. He then visited various parts of India, 
disputing with the professors of different creeds, and reclaiming 
various shrines then in possession of the Saivaa for the wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, particularly the celebrated temple of Tripeti. 
Being afterwards perseonted by a Saiva king in those parts, he ' 
found a refuge for some years in the Mysore country, hut finally, 
on the death of his persecutor, returned t« S'rf Eanga, where he 
ended bis days. The establishments of the lUmanujas are 
numerous in the Dakhin (or Deccan) still, and the same country 
contains the site of the Oaddi (the pillow or seat) of the primitive 
teacher, his spiritual throne, in fact, to which his disciples are 
successively elevated. This circumstance gives a superiority to 
the Ach^as of the south over those of the north, into which they 
are at present divided. 

Most of the Yaishnavas follow the doctrines of the Ramftnujas, 
the chief tenet of whom is the assertion that Tishnu is Bcahmfi : 
that ho was before all worlds, and was the cause and creator of 
all. Though they maintain that Tishnu and the universe are 
one, yet, in opposition to the Vedfinta doctrines, they deny that 
the deity is void of form or quality, and regard hira as endowed 
with all good qualities, and with a two-fold form — the supreme 
spirit (Paramiitmd), or cause, and the gross one, or effect, i.e., 
the universe or inatter. The doctrine is hence called the 
Viiiahthddtoaita, or doctrine of unity with attributes. In these 
assertions they are followed by most of the Vaishnava sects. 
Creation originated in the wish of Vishnu (who was alone, 
without a second) to multiply himself. He said, " I will become 
many," and he was individually embodied as visible and fetherial 

' Eii hiskiry ia recorded in nrioaa legendac? tracts and traditioTuiry hbtto- 
tivea, much of it of the most fabulous deBCriptioa. Tbiu, one work lepreaeDU 
him KB an incamatioa of the serpent Smha, bis chief companions and disciples 
b«ing the discus, mooe, and lotiu, and other insignia of Vishi^n. 
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light. After that, as a ball of clay may be moulded into varioos 
forms, so the groeaer substaDcea of the deity became manifoat ia 
the elementa and their combinations. The forms into which the 
diviae matter ie thus divided, are pervaded by a portion of the 
same vitality which belongs to the great cause of all, but which, 
is distinct from his spiritual or eetherial essence. Here then, 
again, the BSm^nnjas oppose the Yed&ntikas, who identiiy the 
Paramdtmd and Jivdtmd, or tetherial and vital spirit, Tliis 
vitality, though endlessly diffusible, ia imperishable and eternal, 
and the matter of the universe, as being the same in substance 
with Ihe Supreme Being, is alike without beginning or end. 
Puruihottama, or N^^yana, having created man and animals 
through the instrumentality of those subordinate agents whom 
he willed into existence for that purpose, still retained the 
supreme authority of the univerae : so that the Bam^nujas assert 
three predicates of the univerae, comprehending &e deity. It 
consists of Chit, or spirit ; Aehit, or matter ; and Jsvara, or God : 
or the enjoyer, the thing enjoyed, and the ruler and controller 
of both. 

Beaides his primary and secondary form aa the Creator and 
creation, the deity has assumed, at different timea, particular 
forms and appearances for the benefit of his creaturea. He ia, 
or hae been, visibly present amongst men infivemodificatlonB, — in 
hia Archd, objects of worship, as images, etc, ; in the Vibhivas, or 
Avataras, as the fish, boar, etc. ; in certain forms called Yyiihaa, 
of which four are enumerated, viz. : Yasudeva or Krishna, 
Balar^ma, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha ; fourthly, in the SAkshma 
form, which, when perfect, comprises aix qualities, viz. : viraja, 
absence of human passion ; pmr%M, immortality; ciioia, exemp- 
tion from care or pain ; vi/iyAafofi, absence of natural wants; mtya- 
Mma, and ialt/asankalpa, the love and practise of truth ; and fifthly, 
as the antaratma, or anlarjdmi, the human soul or individualised 
spirit. These are to be worshipped seriatim as the ministrant 
ascends in the scale of perfection ; — adoration is, therefore, five- 
fold, viz, : abhigamanam, cleansing and purifying the temples, 
images, ete. ; updddnam, providing Sowers and perfumes for reli- 
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^ous rites; ijya, the presentation of such offerings, — {blooi^S&t' 
ingB, it may be observed, being nniformly prohibited by all the 
TaiBbnavas) ; iwddhydya, counting the rosary and repeating the 
names of the divinity or any of bis forms ; and yoga, the effort to 
unite with the deity. The reward of theee acts is elevation to 
the seat of Yish^u, and enjoyment of like state with bia own, 
interpreted to be perpetual residence ia Vaikuijtha, or Vishnu's 
heaven, in a condition of pure ecstacyand eternal rapture. 

The worship of the followers of Bam^auja ie addressed to 
Vishnu and Lakahmf, and to their respective incarnations, either 
singly or conjointly. The S'ri Taishnava worship, in the north 
of India, Is not very popular, and the sect is rather of a specula- 
tive than practical nature. The teachers are usually Brahmans, 
but the disciples may be of any caste. 

Besides the temples appropriated to Yiahinu and his consort 
and their several forms, iuoluding those of ErishQa and B^ma 
and those which are celebrated as objects of pilgrimage, images 
of metal or stone are usually set up in the bouses of the private 
memhera of this sect, which are daily worshipped, and the 
temples and dwellings are all decorated with the Sdlagrdma 
stone and Tulaal plant. 

The most striking peculiarities in the practices of this sect, 
are the individual preparation, and scrupulous privacy of their 
meals : they must not eat in cotton garments, but, having bathed, 
must put on woollen or silk ; the teachers allow their select 
pupils to assist them, but in general, all the Bim^nujas cook for 
themselves, and should the meal, during this process, or whilst 
they are eating, attract even the looks of a stranger, the opera- 
tion is instantly stopped and the viands buried in the ground. 
A similar delicacy in this respect prevails amongst some other 
classes of Hindus, especially the Bajput families, hut is not 
carried to so preposterous an extent. 

The chief ceremony of initiation in aU Hindu sects is the 
oommunicution by the teacher to the disciple of the Mantra,^ 

1 bestowed oa 
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whicb generally consiBts of the name of Bome deity, or a short 
address to him ; it ia communicated in a whisper, and j^ever lightly 
made known by the adept to profane ears. The Mantra of the 
Bimfmuja sect is eaid to he the six syllable Uantra — Out Sd- 
mdya namah ; or "Om, ealutation to B^m^ " 

Another distinction amongst sects, but merely of a civil cha- 
racter, is the term or terms with which the religious members 
salute each other when they meet, or in which they are ad- 
dressed by the lay members. This among the B^mfinujas is the 
phrase Ddiosmi (^'Ifl^flfl) or Ddioham (TT^^) ; "I am your 
slave;" accompanied with the Praijfim, or sKght inclination of 
the head, and the application of the joined hands to the forehead. 
To the Aehdryat, or supreme teachers of this sect, the rest per- 
form the Athtdnga Dandavat, or " prostration of the body, with 
Ute application of eight parts" (the forehead, breast, hands, 
knees and insteps of the feet) to the ground. 

The Hindu sects are usually discriminated by various fantas- 
tical streaks on their faces, breasts aad arms : for this purpose, 
all the Vaish^avas employ especially a whit« earth called Gopi- 
ekandana, which, to be of the purest description, should be 
brought fh>m Dw^ka,' being said to be the soil of a pool at 
that place, in which the Gopis drowned themselves when they 
heard of Erishna's death. The common GopCchandana, however, 
is nothing but a magnesian or calcareous clay. The marks of 
the Kamdnujas are two perpendicular white lines drawn from 
the root of the hair to the commencement of each eye-brow, and 
a transverse streak connecting them across the root of the nose : 
in the centre is a perpendicular streak of red, made with red 
Sanders, or Roli, a preparation of rice, turmeric, and lime (or 
alum) with acid ; they have also patches of Gropfchandana, with 
a central red streak, on the breast and each upper arm: the 
marks are supposed to represent the i^anlch, Chah-a, Qaid, and 
Padma (or shell, discus, club and lotus), which Vishnn bears in 
his four hands, whilst the central streak is SM or Lakshmf.* 
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Some hare tiiese objeeta oarved oa voodea stamps with which 
they impross the emblems on their bodies, aad others carry their 
doctrines so far as to hare the parts cicatrized with heated me- 
tallic modela of the objects they propose to represent, but liiis is 
not regarded as a creditable practice : besides these marks, they 
wear a necklace of the wood of the Tulaai, and carry a rosary of 
the seeds of the same plant or of the Lotus. 

The KAmfinnjas are not very numerous in the north of India, 
where they are better known as 3rf Yaish^avas; they are de- 
cidedly hostile to the ^iva sect, and are not on very friendly 
t«rms with the modem Totaries of Krishna, although they re- 
cogniBe that deity as an incaroatioB of Vishiiu. 

2. Kdrndnandii or Sdmdwais. 

The followers of KamAnand are much better known than 
those of Bim^uja in upper Hindustdn; they are usually con- 
sidered as a branch of the Kamanuja sect, and address their 
deyotious peculiarly to B^a-Chaudra, and the divine mani- 
festations connected with Yishnu in that incarnation, as 8ft4, 
Lakshmana and Hauumdn. 

The schism of Eamanand originated in the resentment of an 
aflront offered him by his fellow-diaciples and sanctioned by 
his teacher. 

The residence of Ram4nand was at Benares, at the Paneha 
Gangd gMt, where a Ma(h or monastery of his followers is said 
to have existed, but to have been destroyed by some of the Un- 
salman princes : at present there is merely a stone platform in 
the vicinity, bearing the supposed impression of his feet, but 
there are many Maths of his followers, of celebrity, at Bendres, 
the Panchayat, or council, at which city is the chief authority 
amongst the B&mawats in upper India. 

As they maintain the superiority of Bfima, in the present or 
Kali Tug, they are collectively known as Kamawats, although 
the same variety prevails amongst them, as amongst the Mma- 
nnjas, as to the exclusive or collective woiship of the male and 
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female members of thie iDcaniHitiDn, i.t. of Ilfima and Sftii, singly, 
or jointly, as Sit^- llama. 

Individuals of tliem pay particular venoratioii to eome of the 
other forms of Vishfln, and they hold in like eBtimation aa the 
Rdmaaujas and every YaishQara sect the Sdhgraia stone and 
Tultl plant; their forma of worship CDtreapond with those of the 
Hindus generally, but some of the mendicant membera of the sect, 
who are very numerous, and' are usually known as VaWAgi*, or 
FiraklM, consider all forms of adoration aaperfluoas, beyond the 
incesaant invocatioii of the name Krishna and Bima. 

The practices of this aect are of a leas preeiae nature than 
those of the S&manujas, it being the avowed object of the 
founder to release his disciples from thoae fettera which he had 
found so incouvenient ; in allusion to this, indeed, he gave, it is 
aaid, the appellation AvadhtUa, or " Liberated," to his acholars, 
aud they admit no particular observances with respect to eating 
or bathing, but follow their own inclination, or comply with the 
common practice in these respects. The initiatory Mantra is said 
to be S'ri Jidma — the salutation is Jaya Sy't Jidmtt, Jaya Rdma 
or SUd Rdm : their morka ore the aame as those of the preceding, 
except that the red perpendicular atreak on the forehead is varied 
in shape and extent, at the pleasure of the individual, and is 
generally narrower than that of the B&manujos. 

Various sects are considered to be but branches of the Rd- 
mdnandi VaukntKat, and their founders are asaerted to have been 
amonpt his disciples : of these disciples, twelve are particularised 
as the most eminent, some of whom have given origin to reli- 
^ous distinctions of great celebrity ; and, although their doctrines 
are oft«n very different from thoae of BfimSnand, yet the popular 
tradition is so far corroborated, that they maintain on amiable 
intercourse with the followers of Eaminand and with each 

There are three different liste of these twelve disciples which 
do not agree. One is found in Price's Selections, a second in the 
Bhakte M£li, and Dr. Wilson gives a third. All agree, however, 
in naming Kahy, the weaver ; EaUaa, the chamdr, or ouixier ; 
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I'ipa, Hie Bajpat ; Dharma, the Jat ; Sena, oi 8»va, the barbei, 
and some others, a list which showB that the school of lUmJutand 
admitted diBciples of every caate. It is in fact asserted in the 
Shakta H^ that the distinction of caat€ ia inadmissible acoord- 
ing to the tenets of the Itam£nandis. There- is no difiereace, 
they say, between the Bhagavdn and the Bhakt (or the deity and 
his worshipper). But Bbagaveb appeared in inferior forme, as a 
fish, a boar, a tortoise, etc. ; so the Bhakta likewise may be 
bom as a Chamjir, a Eorhl, a Cbh(pf , or any other degraded oast«. 

When we consider the character of the reputed disciples of 
lUmdnand, and tbe tenets of those sects which they fomided, we 
are led to the condusion that this individual, if he »iid not invent, 
at least gave fresh force to a very important encroachment upon 
the orthodox system. He in iact abrogated tbe distinction of 
caste amongst the religions orders, and taught that tbe holy 
character who quitted the ties of nature and society, "shook off," 
at the same time, all personal distinction. Thb seems to be tbe 
proper import of tbe term AvadhUta, and the popular character 
of the works of this school corroborates this view of Kimdnanda's 
innovation. .Smkara and Kam&nuja, writing to and for the 
br^hmsnical order alone, composed chiefly, if not solely, Sanskrit 
commentariea on the texts of the Yedas, or Sanalqit expositions 
of their peculiar doctrines ; and the teachers of these opinions, 
whether monastic or secular, are indispensably of the brdbman- 
ioal csste. It does not appear that any works exist which ate 
attributed to IUm4nand himself but those of bis followers are 
written in the provincial dialects, and addressed to tbe capacity, 
as well as placed within the reach, of every class of readers, and 
every one of those may become a Yaiidgi and rise in time to be a 
Qum or Uahant. 

We shall have occasion to speak again particnlatly of such of 
the above mentioned disciples of Sim^nand, as instituted separate 
secte, but there are several who did not aspire to that distinction, 
and whose celebrity is nevertheless stUl very widely spread 
throughout Hindustan. We shall here umply remark that the 
fouj most famooe authors in this sect aie N&h&ji (tbe author of 
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tiie "Bhakta SKU"), SurD4B» and Tnlaaf Dfia (to whose poetical 
talents the late version of it is largely indebted), and Jayadera, 
whoee Bongs have been translated by Sir W. Jonea. 

Besidea the legendary tales of the celebrated irrit«r Tolaaf 
USa, whose works exercise more influence npon the great body 
of the Kindd population tbau tie whole voluminous series of 
Sanskpt compositions, we have other noticea of him collected from 
his own works, or preserved by tradition, that differ from them 
in some respects. From these it appears that Tolaef B^ was a 
brahman of the SarvAriah branch, and a native of Htijlpur, near 
Chitrak^ta ; when arrived at maturity he settied at Beadres, and 
held the office of Dewfin to the B&ja of Hiat city. TTin spiritual 
perceptor was Jagann4th 1Mb ; he followed his teacher to Go- 
vardhan, but afterwards returned to Ben&res and there com' 
menced his Hindi veiBion of the Bamtiyai^a in the year of Samvat 
1631, when he was thirty-one years of age. Besides this work, 
which is highly popular, Tulasf Das is the author of a Sat tayd, 
or collection of 100 stanzas on varions subjects, and of a great 
variety of hymns, as B£gas, Kavite and Padas, in honour of 
Bima and S(t&. Tulasf D4s continued to reside at Seiiires, 
where he built a temple to S(ta B&ma and founded a JUafh ad- 
joining, both of which are still in exiatenoe ; he died in the year 
of Hie Samvat era 1680, or a.x. 1624, in the reign of Jehingir; 
— the legendary story, therefore, of his intercourse with ShSh 
Jehitn is oonsequentiy an anachronism. 

The ascetic and mendicant followers of lUminand, known indis- 
criminately as B&manandis or Itam&wats, are by f^ the most 
numerons class of sectaries in Gangetic India ; in Bei^til they 
are comparatively few ; beyond that province and as &r as Alli- 
hSbSd, although perhaps the most numerous, they yield in in- 
fluence and wealth to the S^va branches, especially to the Atiii ; 
from that place, however, they predominate, and either by them- 

' Thia popnlar Hind! poet aod einger wsa blind. Hence anj blind men- 
dicant mnsician is, complimentarilj, called a Sik.dbs by the Hindfis. Nh- 
bbfiji was also ^n blind, but ii said to have obtained Ma eight when about 
file jeon old. The praiies of Yislu^u veie the chief eabjcct of the compoet- 
tions of nil these poete. 
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selves or their kindred divisions almost engross the whole of the 
cotmtry along the Ganges and Jamuna ; in the district of Agra 
they alone constitute seven-tenths of the ascetic population. The 
EAmSnandfe have very numerous votaries, but they are chiefly 
from the poorer and inferior classes, with the exception of the 
lUjputs and military Brahmans, amongst whom the poetical 
works of Sfir Das and Tnlaaf Dfia maintain the pre-eminence of 
lUm and his Bhahts. 

3. Sahlr FanthU. 

Amongst the twelve disciples of B^miinand, the most cele- 
brated of all and one who seems to have produced, directly or 
indirectly, a greater effect on the state of popular belief than any 
other, was EabCr. With an unprecedented boldness he assailed 
the whole system of idolatrous worship, and ridiculed the learning 
of the Pandits and doctrines of the Saatras, ia a style peculiarly 
well suited to the genius of his countrymen, to whom he ad- 
dressed himself, whilst he also directed his compositions to the 
MusftlmAn, as welt as to the Hindu faith, and with equal severity 
attacked the MuUa and the Quran. The effect of his lessons, as 
confined to his immediate followers, will be shown to have been 
considerable, bat their indirect effect has been still greaterj; 
several of the popular sects being little more than ramificationa 
from his stock, whilst Nfinak ShAb, the only Hindu reformer 
who has established a national faith, appears to have been chiefly 
indebted for his religioos notions to his predecessor Eabfr. This 
sect therefore claims particular attention. 

The account of his birth and life are found in the Bhakta 
Mdld. All traditions concur in making Xahii the disciple of 
Bam^nand, although various stories are narrated of the method 
by which he obtained that distinction and overcame the objec- 
tions started to him as a man of low caste, or according to very 
general belief, of the Hohammadan persnasiou.' 
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It ia exceedingly probable that Kabir flouriahed about the be- . 
giimiiig of the 15 th century : and it ie also act unlikely that his 
innovations irere connected with the previous exertiouB of E4- 
tttinand ; conseq^uently that teacher must have lived about the 
end of the I4th, 

The Kabfr Panthfs, in conaequeuce of their master having been 
the reputed disciple of Mm&uaud, and of their paying more 
reapect to Viahpu, than the other members of the Hindii triad, are 
alwaye included amongst the VaishnaTa aecta, and maintain with 
moat of them, the Ramdwats especially, a friendly intercoorse 
and political alliance. It is no part of their faith, however, to 
worship any Hind6 deity, or to observe any of the rites or cere- 
mouiala of the Hindus, whether orthodox oi schismatical ; such 
of their members as are living in the world conform outwardly 
to all the usages of their tribe and caste, and some of (hem even 
pretend to worship the usual divinities, though this is considered 
as going rather farther than is justifiable. Those, however, who 
have abandoned the fett«ra of society, abstain from all the ordi- 
nary practices, and address their homage, chiefly in chanting 
hymns, exclusively to the invisible Kabir : they use no Kantra 
nor fixed form of salutation; they have no peculiar mode of 
dress, and some of them go nearly naked, without objecting, 
however, to clothe themselves, in order to appear dressed where 
clothing is considered decent or respectful. The Hahants wear 
a smaU silk cap : the frontal marks, if worn, are usually those of 
the Vaishnava sects, or thoy make a streak with Sandal or 60- 
pichandan along the ridge of the nose ; a necklace and rosary of 
Dilaai are also worn by them, but all these outward signs are 
considered of no importance, and the inward man is the only 

insisting on bnraiiig hie corpse, tbe HuhainmadaDS on boiTing it. To end (he 
dispute (bo mns tradition) Eahir himself appeiued and desired them to look 
under the cloth that covered his remsins. On doing so nothing wee found bat 
a heap of floners. One half of these the then Bhjli of Ben&rea lemoTed to 
that city nbOFO they were burnt, and where he appropriated a spot now called 
the Ksblr Chaurd for the reception of their asfiee, while the Muhanunadan 
chief Bijli Kh6n erected a tomb oyer the other portion at Mogar, near Go- 
lalibpur, where Sabii bad died. Both ore now places of pilgrimage willi the 
followen of tbia >ect. 
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essential part to be attended to. To avoid peraecntion, however, 
Kab{i said, 

Tt 'it Ut ^ ^^% ^rtt%^ ^ftr5 Vnl WT^ I 

AtsoBtate and mix with all, and take the namei of all ; 

Say to every one, Yes Sir, Ye> Sir ; abide in your own vilkk/t.' 

That is, if they are addresfled "Ram Bim," etc., they must 
answer with the same salntatioii. 

The doctrines of Eabtr are taught in a great variety of works 
in different dialects of Hindi ; they are the acknowledged com- 
positions of his disciples and successors, but they are mostly in 
the form of dialogues, and profess to be of his ntterance, either 
in. his own words with the phrase, "Kabir verily eays," or 
" Kabfr has said," or they are given in the language of his fol- 
lowers, when the expression, " the slave of Kabfr," is used. The 
style of all their works is very peculiar ; they are written in the 
usual forms of Hindi veree, the Dohd, Chaupdi and Samdi; and 
are very voluminous, as may be inferred from the eolleelion pre- 
served in the Eh4s Grantha, or the book at the Chaurd. There 
are twenty in all, but the principal are the Sukh NidhSn, Qo- 
rakhnAthkl Goshtht, Kabfr Pfinji and the Tijek (or Bijck). 

There are also a variety of stanzas, called Agams, B&nis, etc., 
composbg a very formidable course of study b) those who wish 
to go deep into the doctrine of this school, and one in which the 
greatest proficients amongst the Eabir Panthfs are but imperfectly 
versed ; a i^w idhhat, shabSat and refchtas, with the greater portion 
of the Tijek, constitnting their acquirements; these, however, 
they commit to memory and quote in argument with singular 
readiness and happiness of application. 

The Qoshfhts, or disputations of Kablr, are not read till mors 
advanced; whilst the Sukh Nidhdn, which is the key to the 
whole, and which has the singularity of being quite clear and 

' Or more freely— 

Unite irith all, commaiie Mith all, acluowledge every God ; 
" Yes, jea, air," laj to every one ; but chuige not yov abode. 
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intell^ble, is oulj imparted to those pupils whose studies are 
cooaidered to approach perfection. This great aathorit]r amongst 
the Kabtr Panthfs is writtea in very banoonious verse ; it rather 
inveighs against other Sfst^ms thaa explains ito own, and it is 
perhaps impoeiible to derive from it any satisfactory coocliuioa 
as to the real doctrines of Kabir. 

We diall now proceed to state the doctrines of Kabir according 
to the authority of the Sukh Nidhdn. The Sukh 2f idh4n is sup- 
posed to be addressed by Eabir himself to Dhannad^ hia chief 
pupil, and follower of B&n&uand's dootrines ; it is said to be the 
work of SrutgoptU, the firat of Kabir's disciples. 

From this authority it f^pean, that although the Kabfr Pan- 
this have withdrawn, in auoh a very essential point as worship, 
from the Hindu commimion, they still preserve abundant vestigea 
of their primitiTe source; and tliat their notions are in ^betanoe 
the same as those of the Panr&uio secto, especially of the Taish- 
nava division. They admit of but one Ood, the creator of the 
world ; aud in opposition to the TedSnta notions of the absence 
of every quality and form, they assert that he has body, formed 
of the five elements of matter ; and that he has mind, endowed 
with the three Oufot, or qualities of being, of course of iueffabte 
puri^ and irresistible power; he is free from the defects of 
human nature, aud can assume what particular shape he will ; 
in all other respects he does not differ &om man, and the purt 
man, the Sddh of the Eibfr sect^ is his living resemblance, and 
after death is hb aaaodate and equal ; he is et«rual without end 
or beginning, as in &ct are the material elements of which he 
consists and of which all things are made, residing in him before 
they took their present form, as the parts of the tree abide in the 
seed ; or as flesh, blood and bone may be considerad to be present 
in the seminal fluid. Prom the latter circumstance and the iden- 
tity of their essential nature, proceeds the doctrine that God and 
man are not only the same, but that they are botJi in the same 
manner, everything that lives and moves and has its being. 
Other sects have adopted these phrases literally, but the followera 
of EablrdoDotsieanby them to deny the individuality of being, 
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and only intend these texts aa aaseiiiana of all nature origmally 
parHoipating la oommon elementaiy principles. 

The Parama-pumdta was alone for aeventy-two agea, for, after 
the Paura^ks, the Kabfr Paathfa maintain aaccesBLTe and endleaa 
oreationB ; he then felt a desire to renew the world, which desire 
became manifest in a female form, being the !U^yi,' from whom 
all the mistaken notions current amongst mankind originate : 
with this female (the Adi £hav^, Frakriti or %ikti) the Faram- 
pumsha (or first male) cohabits and begets the Hindu triad, 
BrahmiiYishpu and Siva. He then disappears, and the lady makes 
advances to her own sons : the result of this is the birth of Saras- 
watf, TjibHhni{ and Umi, whom she weds to the three deities, 
and then estahlishing herself at Jw^mukhf, leaves the three 
wedded pairs to frame the universe and give currency to the 
different errors of practice and belief which they have learnt from 
her. It is to the falsehood of ti&ji and her criminal conduct 
that the Kabfr Fanthfs perpetually allude in their works, and in 
consequence of the deities pinning their faith upon her sleeve, 
that titey refuse them any sort of reverential homage. The 
essence of all religion is to know Kabfr in his real form, a know- 
ledge which those deities and their worshippers, as well as the 
tbllowers of Uuhammad, are all equally strange to, although the 
ol^ect of their religion and of all religion is the same. Life is 
the same in all beings, and when free from the vicee and deieota 
of humanity, assumes any material form it pleases. As bng as 
it is ignorant of its source and parent, however, it is doomed to 
transmigration Ihroogh various forms ; and, amongst others, we 
have a new class of them, for it animates the planetary bodies, 
undergoing a fresh transfer, it is supposed, whenever a star or 
meteor falls. As to heaven and hell, they are the inventions of 
tiAji, and are therefore both imaginary, except that the Swarga 
of the Hiudils and Fihisht of the Xusalmdns imply worldly 
luxury and seusnal enjoyment, whilst Narak and Jahannam are 
those cares and pains which make a hell upon earth. 

The moral code of the Kabfr Fanthfs is short, but if observed 

' A notion oMmnm lo bU Hindd NCtL 
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^thfollf, is of a rafter &Toarable tendency. life b the gift 
of Ood, and must not therefore be yiolated by bia Dreatures. 
Sumanitj/ is consequently a cardinal virtue, and the shedding of 
blood, whether of man or animal, a beinone oiime. 

Thith is the other great principle of their code, aa all the ills 
of the TForld and ignorance of Ood are attributable to original 
falsehood. 

Etfirement from the world ia desirable, because the passions 
and desires, the hopes and fcani, which the social state engenders, 
are all hostile to tranquillity and purity of spirit, and prevent 
that undisturbed meditation on man and God which is necessary 
to their comprehension. 

The last great duty is the usual snm and substance of every 
sect amongst the Hind^, implicit devotion, in word, act, and 
thoi^ht, to the Guru or spiritual guide : in tills, however, the 
characteristic spirit of the Kabfr Fantbfs appears, and the pupil 
is enjoined to scrutinize his teacher's doctrines and acts, and to 
be first satisfied that he is the sage be pretends to be, before he 
resigns himself to his controL 

Irregular conduct is vidted by reproof and admonition ; if the 
offender does not reform, the Guru refhiaes to receive his salu- 
tation ; if still incurable, the only tiirther infliction is expulsion 
from the firatemity. 

The doctrine of outward conformity and the absence of visible 
objects of worship have prevented this sect from spreading very 
generally throughout India : it is, however, very widely diffused, 
and has given rise to many others that have borrowed its phrase- 
ology and caught a considerable portion of its spirit; the sect 
itself is split into a variety of subdivisions, and there are no 
fewer than twelve branches of it traced up to the founder, be- 
tween which a difference of opinion as well as descent prevails. 
The founders of these twelve branches and the position of their 
descendants are the following : — 

1. S'rutgopil Dfis, the author of the Sukh N'idhin: his suc- 
cessors preside over the Chauri at Ben&res, the Samfidh at Kagar, 
an eBtablishment at Jagann£th, and one at l>w£rak£. 
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2. Bliago D&i, the author of the BCjek; his sucoesson reside 
at Bhanauti. 

9. TTar&yaQ Dfts, and 

4. ChurimaD I)& : these two were the sons of Dharma D^, a 
merchant of the Kasaundhya tnbe, of the SM Yaiahnava sect, and 
one of Kabfr's first and most important converta ; his residence 
was at £andho, near Jabbalpur, where the mafh» of hia posterity 
long remained. The MahanU were family men, thence termed 
Bam-gwvt. The line of NarAyap Das is extinct, and the present 
snccessor of Chur^ma^ being the eon of a concubine, ia not 
acknowledged as a Uahant by all the other branches. 

5. Jaggo Das; the Oaddf, or pillow at Katt&k. 

6. Jfvan D^B, the founder of the Setn^mi sect, to whom we 
eball again have occasion to advert. 

7. £am&l, — Bombay : the followers of this teacher practise 
the Toga. 

8. Tak Sali,— Baroda. 

9. Qyanf, — Kajjhni, near SahasrSm. 

10. Saheb Dds,— Katt&k : hU foUowers are called Mdla Fanthts. 

11. Kityinand. 

12. Eamdl TSiA: these two settled somewhere in the Bekhan. 
There are also some popular and perhaps local distinotiona 

of the sect, as Hansa Eabirfs, Dana Eabfrfs, and Kangrela 
Eabfrie. 

Of these establishments, the Kabir Chaura at Benires is pre- 
eminent in dignity, and constantly visited by wandering members 
of the sect. At a grand meeting there 35,000 Eabfr Panthfs of 
the monastic and mendicant class are said to have collected. 
There is no doubt that the Eablr Panthfs, both clerical and lay, 
are very numerous in all the provinces of upper and central 
India, except perhaps in Bengal itself. The quaker-like spirit of 
the sect, their abhorrence of all violence, their regard for truth, 
and the unobtrusiveness of their opinions, render them very in- 
offensiTe members of the state; their mendicants also never solicit 
alms, and in this capacity even they are less obnoxious than the 
many religious vagrants, whom the rank soil of Hiadfi super- 
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alilioii and the euerTatutg operadou of an Indian climste so 
plentifully engender. 

4. mAku. 

This divieion of the Taishnavaa is generally derived, thongh 
not inunediatdy, trom B&manand, and is undoubtedly connected 
in its polity and practice with his pecaliar followers. The re- 
pnted fonnder is Eil, a dificiple of Erish^ad&s, vhom some acoonnts 
make the disciple of As^nand (or Tahtinand), the disciple of 
Bim&nand. 

They are generally oonfonnded with Bairftgis. They are dia- 
tingnished from other Taiehnaras, by the application of clay and 
a^ies to their dress or persons ; those who reside in fixed estab- 
lishments generally dress like other VaisbnaTas, but those who 
lead a wandering life, go either naked or nearly so, smearing 
their bodies with the pale grey mixture of ashes and earth, and 
making in thla state an appearance very incompatible witii the 
mild and decent character of the Yaishi^aTB sect in general ; the 
Igh^kis also frequently wear the Jafd or braided hair, 

l£any KMkia are established about Farakab^, bnt their prin- 
cipal seat in iMa part of India is at Hannm^n-ga^h, near Ayod- 
hy£, in Oude; the Samfidhi, or spiritual throne of the founder, is 
said to be at Jaipur ; the term Sam^dhi' applied to it, however, 
would seem to indicate that they bury their dead. 

5. Malik Ddiis. 

UalAk Das was fifth in descent from lUmauand, being tlie 
immediate disciple of Kfl hibi. The modifications of the Yaish- 
pava doctrines introduced by Maliik D4a, appear to have been 
little more than the name of the teacher and a shorter streak of 
led in the forehead ; in one respect indeed there is an impor- 
tant distinction between these and the Baminandl aacetics ; the 
teachers of the Ualuk D^s appear to be of the secular order, 

' A SanddAi \b properlj the tomb of a Joffl, vho, from religioiu motiTes, 
hai labmitted to be bwM alire. 
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Grihasthas or house-holders, whilst the others are all coenobites ; 
the doctoines, however, are esseatially the same. Iheii chief au- 
thority is the fibagarad tiit^ ; they have also some Hindi SdkMt 
and Titi^tt JPadat attributed to their founder, as also a work in 
the same language entitled tbe JJas Eaton. The followers of this 
sect are said to be numerous in particular districts, especially 
among the trading and servile dasaes, to the former of which the 
founder belonged. Tbe principal establishment of tbe Ualuk 
Saais is at Ka^a Uanikpnr, the birth-place of tlie founder, and 
still occupied by his descendants. Besides this there are six other 
Ha^hs belonging to this sect, at AU^fibdd, Benares, BriudAban, 
A,yodhy&, Luckuow and Jagann^th, wbich last is of great repute, 
as rendered sained by the death of Ualuk Bis.' 

6. DdiitPanthU. 

This class is one of the indirect ramifications of the Biminaudi 
stock, and is always included in the Yaisbnava schisms. Its 
founder is said to have been a pupil of one of the £ab(r Fanthf 
teachers, and to be fifth in descent from Bim^nand. 

The worship is addressed to Bdma, but it is restricted to the 
Japa, or repetition of his name, and the Bama intended is the 
deity negatively described in the Yed&nta theology : temples and 
images are prohibited. Dfidu flonrished, if the list of his reli- 
gious descent be accurate, about the year a.d. 1600, at the end of.' 
Akbar's reign, or in the beginning of that of- JeliAngfr. His 
followers wear no peculiar frontal mark nor mdld, but carry a 
rosary, and are further distinguished by a peculiar sort of cap, 
a round whit« cap according to some, but according to others, 
one with four comers, and a flap banging down behind, which 
it is essential that each man sboold manufacture for himself. 

The D4du Fanthls are of three classes, — the Vtraktiu, vbo are 
religious characters, go bare-headed, and have but one garment 
and one water-pot ; the Ndgdg, who carry arms, which they are 

< HalAlc D&a is eopposed lo have lived doiiDg (he latter part cf the reign 
of AkW and dawn to the conuneneement of that of Anrangzeb— or from 200 
to 2fi0 yean ago. 
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-willing to exeroiae for hire, and amongat tiie Hlndti princes they 
hare been considered aa good soldien; the third class is that of 
the BUtar Dhdrit, who follow the oooapations of ordinary life. 
A ^rther subdivision existe in this sect, and the chief branches 
again form fifty-two divisions or Thamhat, the peculiaritieB of 
which have not been ascertained. The Didn Fanthis bum their 
dead at dawn, but their religious members not unfroquently enjoin 
that their bodies, after death, shall be thrown inta some field or 
some wilderness, to be devoured by the beasts and birds of prey, 
as they say that ia a funeral pile insect life is apt to be destroyed. 

The D^du Panthfs are said to he very numerous in Marwar and 
Ajmfr. Of the IS&gk class alone, the B&j^ of Jaipur is reported 
to entertain as soldiers more than ten thousand. The chief place 
of worship is at Karaina, where the veda of BSdu, and the 
collection of the texts of the sect, are preserved and worshipped, 
and where a Mela (or religious fair) is held aunually, for fifteen 
days, in the month of Philgan (FebTuary-Karch). 

The tenets of the sect are contained in several BliAthd works, 
in which it is said a vast nnmher of passages from the Kabfr 
writings are inserted, and the general character of which is 
certainly of a similar nature.^ 

Professor Wilson, in his sketch, next notices the Rii D^s, a 
cnrrier (C^AMiir) sect, and the Sen^ Fanthfs, the existence of 
both of which, at present, is a matter of doubt 

7. Rudra Sampraddi/ii, or Vallaihdchdrii. 

These worship B^ Glop^a, the infant Krishna. This sect 
embraces all ranks of Hindii society, and is widely spread. The 
founder of it was Vellabha AcharyS. This sect is better known 
from the tide of its teachers, as Oo&ulasiha Goadini. 

The original teacher of the philosophical tenets of this sect is 
said to have been Vishpu Swanfl, a commentator on the texts of 

I Far a, Terj fiill sccount of their doctrines, in ■ translation of one of their 
works, eee a paper hy Lieutenant Siddons, in the Jonnud of the Aidatic 
Soeiety, Jnne, 1837- 
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the Tedae, who, however, admitted disciples from the fir&h- 
manical caste only, and oonsidered the state of the Satinydii, or 
ascetic, as essential to the communication of his doctrines. 
Yallabha Acharya was a successor of the aboTe. ^e wag a 
Sauny^, and taught early in the sixteenth century. He resided 
oti^nally at Qoknl, a village on tlie left hank of the Yamund, 
about three coss to the east of Mathura. After remaining there 
soiue time, he travelled through India as a pilgrim. There is a 
Baithak (or station) of his amongst the Qh&ta of Muttrfi, and 
about two miles from the fort of Chun^ is a place called bia well. 
After this peregrination, Vallabha returned fa> Srindahan. The 
Mah^bh^t and Bh^avat do not recommend the special worship 
of Krishna as distinct from Vishnu; but the Br&hma Valvartta 
Purfina claims supremacy for Krishija. This, then, is their text 
book. 

Amongst other articles of the new creed, Tallabha introduced 
one which Is rather singular for a Hindd religious innovator or 
reformer. He taught that priTation formed no part of sanctity, 
and that it was the duty of the teacher and his disciples to 
worship their deity, not in nudity and hunger, but in costly 
apparel and choice food; not in soHtude and mortification, bat in 
the pleasures of society and the enjoyment of the world. The 
Qos^ihs, or teachers, aie almost always family men, as was the 
founder Vallabha. 

The followeiB of the order are especially numerous amongst the 
mercantile community, and the Oos^ihs themselves are often lai^ly 
engaged also in maintaining a connection amongst the commercial 
estaUishments of remote parts of the country, as they are con- 
stantly travelling over India, under pretence of pilgrimage, and 
thus reconcile the profits of trade vrith the benefits of devotion. 

The practices of the sect are of a similar character with those 
of other regular worshippers. Eight times a day the image of the 
boy Krishna, either in the house or temple, is worshipped. 

The mark on the forehead consists of two red perpendicular 
lines, meeting in a semicircle on the top of the nose, and having 
a round spot of red between them. The Bhaktas have the same 
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marks as the Sri Taish^avas on the breaata and arma, and aome 
also make the central apot on the forehead vriQi a black earth 
called Sy^mahandi, or any black metallic aubatance ; the necklace 
and roaary are made of the atalk of the Tulaaf. The aalntationB 
amongat them are Sri Kritkna and Jaya Oopdl. 

The great authority of the aect is the Bh^garat, ae explained 
in the Subodhiui, or commentary of Tallabhdcbarya. He is the 
author also of a Bhd»hyA ' on part of Yyaaa's Sutras, and of other 
Sanskrit works, as the Siddhdnta Rahaiya, Bhdgavai LUA 
Rahaiya, and Ekdnta Rahaiya. A-inongst the votaries in general, 
various works upon the history of Krishna are cnrrent, but the 
most popular are the Vishnu Padat, stanzas in BhSsh^,' in praise 
of Tiehnn, attributed to Yallahha himself; the Srij EiMs, a 
Bh(ish£ poem of some length; the Aahtachhip, an account of 
TaUabha's eight disciples ; and the Bart4, a collection of insipid 
anecdotes. 

The 'worshippers of this sect are very numerous and opulent, 
the merchants and bankers, especially those of Oujer&t and M£lwa, 
belonging to it. Their temples and establishments are numerous 
all over India, but particularly at MathurS and Briudaban, the 
latter of which alone ia said to contain many hundreds, amongst 
which are three of great opulence. 

In BenSres are two temples of great repute and wealth, one 
sacred to Sat Ji, and the other to Pwruihottanta Jl. Jagann^th and 
Swdriki are also particularly venerated by this sect, but the most 
celebrated of all the Gos&iii eetabiiBhrnents is at Sri 23'ith Dw^, 
in Ajmfr. 

Having thus noticed the chief of the Taishpava sects, we must 
refer the student, who wiahes for fiirther information on the 
subject, for many others, whose names only we can give, to 
Wilson's sketeh. 

He notices the Mfrii Bdfs as a subdivision of the preceding ; the 
Br&hma Samprad&yfa, or Madhvich^as as peculiar to the south 

' Or iiommeutarj on tecluiicBl terniB. 

' Or the TemBcnlar dialect, eipeciaUj that of Sny, ia the caantrr annud 
l[sthiit&, Brind&ban, etc 
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of India ; the Sanak&di Sampraddyts, or Nfm^wats, one of the 
primary Taiah^iava diriaions ; the Taishpavaa of Bengal, followers 
of Chaitanya, many of whom are settled at Bcind&ban ; the Badh^ 
Yallabhfs, adorera of Itadh^ exclasiTely ; the Sakhi Bh£vas, who 
wear women's clothes, ete. ; the Charan Ddefs, Harisohandfa, 
S&ihna Panthfa, and MddhavfB. 

Dr. Wilson coucludea by describing the real meanings of the 
words Sanny&Bf , Valr&gi, and N4gi.* He also speaks of sects which 
are half Muhammadan, as the followers of Sheikh Maddr, who, 
although they credit the divine mission of ATuhammad, disregard 
the established forms of the Uusalmau faith, chew bhfing, and go 
naked, smearing their bodies with ashes and twisting the hair 
into the Jat^,' etc. The naked sectaries are always the most de- 
graded and violent in their manners. 

(i.) Or THB S'UVA Secis. 

The principal of these were founded or confirmed by the cele- 
brated commentator on the Vedae, Sankara Adh&3ry&, who con- 
tended that Siva was pre-eminent among the gods. The S'aivas, 
therefore, worship Hah4dev as the Snpreme Being, and deny the 
independent existence of Vishnu and other deities. 

The Sbivas are all woishippeis of Siva and BhavfiDf con- 
jointly, and they adore the Linga or compoond type of the god 
and goddess. There are no exclusive worshippers of Siva besides 
the sect of naked gymnoeophists called Lingfs ; and the exduuve 
adorers of the goddess are the Saktaa. 

The adoration of S'iva is not so popular in apper India as it is 
in the south. Wilson conjectures that this may arise from the 
rude and unattractive emblem in which he generally appears, the 
mystic purpose of which is little nnderstwid or regarded by the 
uninitiated and vulgar, and which offers nothing to interest the 

< ThoDffli oftsu confminded or nied iudiBcrimmatelj, theae terma prap«rlj 
dewribe <&fferent clsn«a of reli^ons mendicuita. The S&nnjasls are mors 
pMuliaj'1]' the followsTB of S'iva, the Yur&gis those of Vishnu. Tbe Ndg&s 
are those who go naked, and are the moat profligate and iroHUaa of the 
Tnendicant devotMa. 

* i.t. The hair matted or clotted together, sometimea like a horn. 
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feelings or excite the imagioatioii. 'So legends are recorded of 
this deity of a poetio and pleasing character ; and, above all, such 
legends as are narrated in the Furanas and Taatras, have not 
been presented to the Hindus in any accessible shape. The 
S'ivas hare no works, as the Taish^aTag, in any of the conunoiL 
dialects, in which the actions of Siva, in any of his forms, are 
celebrated. Corresponding to the absence of multiplied forma 
of tbifi divinity as objects of worship, and to the want of works 
which attach importance to particular luanifestatious of ihe 
favourite god, the people can scarcely be said to be divided into 
different sects, any farther than as they may have certain religions 
mendicants for their spiritual guides. Actual diyisions of the 
worshippers of Siva are almost restricted to these religious per- 
sonages, collected sometimes in opulent and nnmerous associations ; 
but, for the greater part, detached, few, and indigent. There 
are no teachers of ancient repute but Sanhara Ach^rya, and his 
doctrines are too philosophical and speculative to have made him 
popular. 

" The worship of Siva continnes, in fact, to be what it appears 
to have been from a remote period, the religion of the Br^ma^as. 
Sambhu (Mahfidev) is declared by Mann to be the presiding deity 
of the Srabmauical order ; and the greater number of them, 
particularly those who practise the rites of the Vedas, or who 
profess the study of the Sastras, receive Siva as their tutelary 
deity, wear his insignia, and worship the Linga, either in temples, 
in their honses, or on the side of a sacred stream, providing, in 
the latter case, extempore emblems kneaded out of the mud or 
clay of the river's bed. The example of the Brihmans, and the 
practices of ages, maintain the veneration universally offered to 
the type of Siva, but it is not the prevailing nor the popular 
condition of the HindA faith along the banks of the Ganges." ' 

1 Asiatic Ecaearches, vol. ivii., p. 170. The above opinion is tzne in 
general, and especially as to the Ling worship ; hut as it respects the worship 
of S'ivB, at BhnteivBc, or at BUbk Adam, it requires modification. A hige 
temple at Mnttrfi, dedicated to this form, we are told bj the Rev. J. Philips, 
is conetantly tequented; and thoagh Muttr^ ia pre-eminentlj' a Vaiaixnara 
tovm, jet the temple of Bkht Adam attracts two or three meldi in the yettr. 
A very Urge fair is also yearly held at the town sud ionple of Bliatedwar, tui 
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The following are the principal sects belonging to the BbHyh 
class: 

1. Tie DandU and IfaindmU. 

It is customary to consider these two orders as forming but 
one division. The claasiflcation is not in every instance correct, 
.but the practices of the two are, in many instances, blended, and 
both denominations are acoiirately applicable to the same indi- 
vidual. It will not be necessary, therefore, to deviate from the 
ordinary enumeration. The Dand(s, properly so called, and the 
TridandLS of the Vaisbnavas, are the only legitimate representa- 
tives of the fourth Xsrama (tTI^H) or mendicant life, into 
which the Hindu is to enter after passing through the previous 
steges of student, householder, and hermit. It is not necessary, 
however, to have gone through the whole of the previous career, 
as the Brdhman may pass from any one of the first orders to the 
last at once. He is then to take np his staff and waterpot, to 
derive from begging such a portion of food as is sufQcient for hia 
mere sustenance, and to devote the remainder of his days to holy 
study and pions meditation. 

Adopting, as a general guide, the rules of original works, the 
Daricli is distinguished by carrying a small dand (dUj), or wand, 
with several processes or projections from it, and a piece of cloth 
dyed with red ochre, in which the Brahmanioal cord is supposed 
to he enshrined, attached to it. He shaves his hair and beard, wears 
only a cloth round his loins, and subsists upon food obtained ready 
dressed from the houses of the Brihmans once a day only, which 
he deposits in the small clay pot that he carries always with him. 
He should live alone, and near to, but not within a city ; but 
this rule is rarely observed, and, in general, the Datidfs are 
fonnd in cities, collected, like other mendicants, in Maths. The 
Da^id' has no particular time or mode of worship, but spends his 
time in meditetion, or in practices corresponding with those of 

the Jnnina, between Agra andEfiyeb. Hnndreds of thouaandB of everj caste, 
besides tbe Br&bmanB, then rosb to pay their adorations in tbe great lemple. 
yi^es'wara t«mple, in Bentires, tbe domei of wbicb lire beautifully gilt, is much 
frequented by pilgrims of everj caste. 
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the Toga, and in the study of the Tedfinta works, especially 
according to the ooromente of SaDkarichfirya. As that teacher 
Tag sn inoamation of 8'iva, the Dai^d'^ reverence that deity and 
his inaamations in preference to the other members of the Triad, 
whence they are included among his Totaries ; and they io far 
admit the distinction as not unfreqnently to bear the Sitiva mark 
upon the forehead, smearing it with the Tripandra (p^l^U^) 
triple tranverse line (S), made with the Vibhiiti (f%r*Tft)i or 
ashes which should be taken from the fire of an Agnihotra Bre- 
men, or they may he the ashes of burnt cow-dung from an 
oblation offered to the god. They also adopt the initiating Mantra 
of all the Saiva olassea, either the fire or six syllable Uantra, 
Ifamah, or OmNamah, Sivdya (^mi flr^T^ or lft>^ *nT: fV^ffi- 
The genuine Dandl, however, is not necessarily of the Siiiva or 
any other sect, and in their establiBbmeats it will be usually 
found that they profess to adore Nirgvna {ft^lT) or Niranjana 
(nii,%l1)< the deity devoid of attribute or passion. 

The Dandfs, who are rather practical than speculative, and who 
have little pretence to the appellation beyond the epithet and 
outward signs of the order, are those most correctly included 
among the Saiva sects. Amongst these, the worship of Siva, as 
Bhairava, is the prevailing form, and, in that case, part of the 
ceremony of initiation consists in inflicting a small incision on the 
inner part of the knee, and drawing the blood of the novice as an 
aeceptible offering to the god. The Dandi's, of every description, 
have also a peculiar mode of diBposing of their dead, putting them 
into coffins and burying them, or, when practicable, committing 
them to some sacred stream. The reason of this is their being 
prohibited the use of fire on any account. 

Any Hiudd of the three first classes may become Sanny&f or 
Dai^d^ <"* is these degenerate days, a Hindd of any caste may 
adopt the life and emblems of this order. Such are sometimes 
met with, as ^so are Brahmans, who, without connecting thom- 
selves with any community, assume the character of this class of 
mendicants. These constitute the Dandfs simply so termed, and 
are regarded as distinct from the primitifc members of the order, 
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to whom tlie appellation of Haia&cDia is also applied, and who 
admit none but Srahmana into their fraternity. 

The Dadnimf Da^^a, who are regarded as the descendanta of 
the original members of the fraternity, are said to refer their 
origin to Sankara Xch&rya, an individual who appears to havo 
performed a part of some importance in the religious hiatory of 
Hinddstfin. 

All accounts concur in representing Sankara as leading an 
erratic life, and engaging in aucoeasful controveray with Tarions 
sects, whether of the ^va, Yaish^ava, or leas orthodox per- 
■nasions. Towards the close of his life, he repaired as far aa 
Kashmir, and seated liimaelf, after triumphing over varions 
opponents, on the throne of Saraswatf. He next went to 
Badariktisrania, and finally to £ed£ni&tb, in the Him&laya, 
where be died at the early age of thirty-two.' 

The spiritual descendanto of Sankara, in the flret degree, are 
Tariously named by different authoritiee, but usnaUy agree in 
the number. He is eaid to have had four principal diaciplea, 
who, in the popular tradition, are called Fadmapada, Hasti- 
malaka, Sure^wara or Uan^ana, and Tro(aka, Of theae, the 
first had two pupila, Ttrtha and Atrama; the second, Yaita and 
Arafpa; the third had three, Saraimatl, jPurf, and Bhdrati; 
and the fourth bad alao three, Qiri or Gir, Pdrvala, and S&gara. 
These, which being aU-aignificant tenaa, were no doubt adopted 
namea, constitute collectively the appellation Da^n^mf, or the 
ten-named; and when a Br^man enters into either class, he 
attaches to his own denomination that of the cIsbb of which he 
becomes a member, as Tfrtha, Puri, Gir, etc. The greater portion 
of the ten daaaes of mendicanta thus descended from Sankara 
AcbSrya, have failed to retain their purity of character, and aiti 
only known by their epithets as members of the origLual order. 
There are but three, and part of a fourth, mendicant classes, or 
those called Tfrtba, or Indra, Aarama, Saraawatf, and Bhitratf, 

' See a fuller account of him in Asisdo EeKsrches, toI. xvii., p. 177, and 
voL lii., p. 530. Alao, Wtlson'a Frafaee to hia Santkrit Dieltonary, Toi Ui« 
age in which he lived. 
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who are still regarded as really Sankara's Daqcl's- Thesa are 
Bufflciently aumeroaa, eBpeciolly ia and abont fienires. They 
comprehend a variety of oharaotere ; hut amongst the most re- 
spectable of them are to ha found Tery able expounders of Veddnta 
works. Other branches of Sanskrit literature owe important 
obligations to this religious sect. The moat sturdy be^ars are 
also members of this order, although their contrlbntionB are levied 
particularly upon the Br^hmanical class, as whenever a feast is 
given to the Brihrnans, the Dandfs of this description present 
themselves as unbidden guests, and can only be got rid of by 
bestowing on them a due share of the good things provided for 
their more worldly-minded brethren. Uany of them practice the 
Yoga, and profess to work miracles. 

The remaining six and a half members of the Sasnamf class, 
although considered as having fallen from the pnrity of practice 
necessary to the Dap^i, are still, in general, religious chturact«rs, 
and are usually denominated Atfts.' The chief points of differ- 
ence between them and the preceding are their abandonment of 
the st^, their use of clothes, money, and ornaments, their pre- 
paring their own food, and their admission of members from any 
orders of Hindus. They are often collected in Itafhs as well as 
the Da^tji^i but they mix freely in the business of the world ; 
they carry on trade and often accumulate property, and they 
frequently officiate as priests at the shrines of some of tbe deities. 
Some of them even many, but, in that case, they are distinguished 
by the term Sanyogl from the other AtiU. 

The philosophical tenets of the Da^^fs, in the main, are those 
of the VedSnta system ; but they generally supersede the practice 
of the Toga as taught by the followers of Fatanjali, and many of 
them have latterly adopted the doctrine of the Tantras. 

Sankara and the Muni Dattatreya are both held in high 
veneration by the Dandis. 

' From WRlf^t "" Sl«fi," ft temporarj dweller upon earth, or ^(l|n> 
"piul away," liberated from worldly emea and feelings. 
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2. The YogU, or Jogh C^t^). 

The Dan^ia are to tlie %irtt eects what the followers of 
S^m^nuja are to those of the Vaishnava faith, and a like parallel 
may be drawn between tike disciplea of B&m£nand and thoao 
of Goraknath, or the K^nphat^ J^ogfs ; the first pair being properly 
restricted to the Brahmanicol order, intended chiefly for men of 
learning ; the two latter admittiag members from every descrip- 
tion of people, and possessing a more attractive popular character. 
The term Jogi is properly applicahle to the followers of the Yoga 
or PantaDJala echool of philoeophy, which, amongst other tenets, 
maintained the practicability of acquiring, even in life, entire 
command over elementary matter, by means of certain ascetic 
practices.' In the present day, none lay claim to perfection, and 
their pretensions are usually confined to a partial command over 
their own physical and mental faculties. These are evinced in 
the performance of low mummeries, or juggling tricks, which 
cheat the vulgar into a belief of their powers.' 

The principal mode in which the Yoga takes a popular shape 
in upper India is probably of comparatively recent origin. This 
is the sect of K^ph^t^ Jogfs, who acknowledge as their founder 
a teacher named Oorakhn&th, traces of whom are found in Gorakh- 
kshetra, at Peshawar, and in the district and town of Oorakhptir, 
where also exists a temple and religious establishment of his 
followers. They hold also in veneration a plain near Dw£rak4, 
named Qorakhkhetr, and a cavern or euhterraneous passage at 
Haridw&r. 

According to the authorities of this sect, Qorakh is hut one of 
nine eminent teachers, or Niths. Of the perfect Yogis, or Siddhas, 
eighly-four are enumerated. 

The Yogts of Qorakhn&th are usually called £&nph^t^ fbrom 
having their ears bored and rings inserted in them at the time of 

' See Ward on theHindds, and Colcbrookc'a Essap in toI. L of the Asiatic 
BeseaicheB. 

' See Asiatic Researches, toI. ivii., p. 1S6, for illuBtradons. Tbe origin 
at the Toga ie there proved to be ancient, tiota books, from the cavcra 
templet, ete. 
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their initialaon. They may be of any caste ; they live as ascetics, 
either singly or in Mafht. Siva ia the object of their worship : 
they officiate, indeed, as the priests ot that deity iu some places, 
especially at the celebrated Lat, or staff, of Bhairava, at fienirea. 
They mark the fbrehead with a tranBrerae line of ashes, and 
smear the body with the same ; they dress in varions styles, bat 
in travelling usoally wear a cap of patch-work and garment dyed 
with red ochre. Some wear a simple Dhoti, or cloth ronnd the 
loine. 

The term Jog(, in popular acceptation, is of almost as general 
application as Sannyisl and Tairtig^, and it b difficalt to fix its 
import upon any individual class, besides the Einph&fa, the 
vagrants, so called, following usually the dictates of their own 
caprice as to worship and belief, and often, it may be conceived, 
employing the character as a mere plea for lazy livelihood. The 
Jogfs are, indeed, particularly distinguished amongst the different 
mendicant characters, by adding to their religious personiication 
more of the mountebank than any others. Most of the religious 
mendicants, it is true, deal in fortune telling, interpretation of 
dreams, and palmistry. They are often empirics, and profess to 
cure diseases with specific drugs, or with charms and spells. 
But, besides these accomplishments, the Jogf is frequently musical, 
and plays and sings; he also initiates animals into his business, 
and often traveb about with a small bullook, a goat, or a monkey, 
whom he has taught to obey his commands, and to exhibit 
amusing gesticulations. The dress of this class of Jogfs is 
generally a cap and coat, or frock, of many colours. They profess 
to worship Siva, and often carry the linga, like the Jangamas, in 
the cap. All classes and sects assume the character, and Uusalm^ 
Jogis are not uncommon. One class of the Hindil Jogfs are called 
BSaaagQiir, &om their carrying a Sdrangl, or small fiddle, or Inte, 
with which they accompany their songs. They beg in the name 
of Bhairava. Another sect of them, also followers of that deity, 
are termed Dorihirs, from their trafficking in small pedlery, 
especially the sale of thread (dori) and silk. Another class adopt 
the name of liatayendrfs ; and a fourth set are Bhartfihdria. The 
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TarietieB of thie class of msndloants, howerer, cumot be Bpeoified ; 
they are all erreiitai fixed reddences, or Ma(h§, of any Jogb, 
except the E£iiph&(£s, larely oconiring. 

3. 2^ Jangamat or JAnj/Oj/aU — (fl^pi, "heomoliw.") 

One of the forms to which the Linga worship appears, Is that of 
the LiDgayats, Lingawants, or f angamaa, the essential characteristic 
of which is wearing the emblem on some part of the dress or persoQ. 
The type is of a small size, made of copper or silver, and is com' 
mooly worn, auapended in a case, round the neck, or sometimes 
tied in the tnrban. In common with the Saivas generally, the 
Jangamae smear their foreheads with Tibhiiti, wear necklaces, 
and cwry rosaries made of the Badr^ksha seed. The clerical 
members of the sect nsnally stain their garments with red ochre. 
They are not numerous in upper India, and are rarely encountered 
except as mendicants, leading about a bull, the living type of 
Nandi, the bnll of 3iva, deoorated with honsings of various 
colours and strings of kauri shells. The conductor carries a bell 
in his hand, and, thus accompanied, goes ahont from place to 
place, BubsiHting upon alms. ' 

In upper India there are no popular works current of this sect, 
and the only authority is a learned Bli£shya, or comment by 
Nflkavt^a, on the Sutras of Yy£aa, a work not often met with, and 
being in Sanskfit, unintelligible to tbo multitude. 

Besides the Jangama priest of Eedaro&th, an opulent establish- 
ment of them exists at Ben&res. Its wealth arises from a number 
of houses, occupying a considerable space, called the Jangam 
Bin. The title to the property is said to be a grant to the 
Jangsmas, regularly executed by Han Singh, and preserved on a 
copper plate. 

4. STu Paramhaiuai — (U<1 "'^ beil," ^ "dMotM"). 
According ta the introduction to the Bwidasa Mah^vikya, by 
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a Dap^f author, Yaiku^tha Pari, the Sanoy^ ia of four kinds 
— the £u(iehara (jfi^'^.' "tortoise"), Sahuddka, Mama, and 
Faramhama—tiie difference between whom, however, is only 
the gradnatod intensity of their Belf-mortificatioa and profound 
abstraction. The Paramhausa ia the moat eminent of these 
gradations, and ia the ascetic who ia solely occupied with the 
inveatigatioQ of Brahma, or spirit, and who ia equally indifferent 
to pleasare or pain, inaenaible of heat oi cold, and incapable of 
satiety or want. 

Agreeably to this definition, individuals are eometimeB met 
with, who pretend to have attained auch a degree of perfeetion. 
In proof of it they go naked in all weathers, never apeak, and 
never indicate any natnral want. What is brought to them aa 
alms or food, by any person, is received by the attendants, whom 
their supposed sanctity, or a confederation of interest, attaches to 
them, and by these attendants they are fed and served on all 
occasions, as if they were ae helpleaa as in&nta. It may be 
supposed that not unfrequently there is much knavery in this 
helpleasneaa ; but there are many Hindus whose simple entbnsiaam 
induces them honestly to practise aach self-denial ; and there ia 
little risk in the attempt, aa the crednlity of their countrymen, or 
rather countrywomen, will, in most places, take care that their 
wants are amply supplied. These devotees are usually ind-uded 
amongst the S'iva ascetics ; but it may be doubted whether the 
classification is correct. 

The same profeaaion of indifference to the world eharacterises 
the Aghorf ea the Paramhansa; hut he seeks occaaioa for its 
display, and demands alma as a reward for its exhibition. 

The original Aghorf worship seems to have been that of Devf 
in some of her terrific forms, and to have required even human 
victims for its performance. In imitation of the formidable 
aspect under which the goddess was worshipped, the appearance 

' Perhspg so csUed becanse he retdrea ialo hinuslf. 
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of her votary wae rendered as hideous sb possible, aod his wand 
Bad waterpot were a staff set with bones, and the upper half of a 
skuU. The practices were of a similar nature, and £esh and 
gpirituoua liquors constituted at will the diet of the adept. 

The legular worship of this sect has long since been Bappressed, 
and the only traces of it now left are presented by a few diegnst- 
ing wretches, who, whilst they profess to have adopted Ita tenets, 
make them a mere jdea for extorting alms. In proof of their 
indifference to worldly objecte, they eat and drink whatever is 
given to them, eren ordure and carrion. They smear their bodies 
also with excrement, and carry it about with them in a wooden 
cup or skull, either to swallow it, if by so doiog they can get a 
few pice, or to throw it upon the persons, or into the houses, of 
those who refuse to comply with their demands. They also, for 
the same purpose, inflict gashes on their limbs, that the crime of 
blood may rest upon the head of the recusant ; and they have a 
variety of similar disgusting devices to extort money from ^he 
timid and credulous Hindiis. They are, fortunately not numerous, 
and are universally detested and feared. 

6. Urddhaldhut (Wilm). 

7. Akd4 MukUt cvntnra^). 

8. mkku (i[^). 

The TTrddhvab^hos extend one or both arms above the head till 
they remain of themselves thus elevated. They also dose the 
fist, and the nails being necessarily suffered to grow, make theii 
way between the metacarpal bones, and completely perforate the 
hand. They are solitary mendicants, as are all of this descrip- 
tion, and never have any fixed abode. They subsist upon alma. 
Many of them go naked, but some wear a wrapper stained with 
ocbre. They usually assume the Saiva marks, and twist their 
hair so as to project from the forehead, in imitation of the Jatti of 
Siva.' 

■ The Ber. T. PMlUpa tUUe that he met with one man in a village wbo 
had onee beea an asoebc of ttui kind for fears, but at last brooght down hia 
arm by loltenuig it with ghl. 
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The AkUmnkhfa bold tip their faces to the eky, till the muscles 
of the back of the neck become contracted, and retain it ia that 
position. They vear the Jafi, and allov the beard and whiskers 
to grow, smearing the body with ashes ; some wear coloured 
garroenta. The Nakhls never ont their finger nails. 

These are so named irom a pan of metal which they carry 
about with tbem. and in which they have a small fire, for the 
purpose of baming scented woods at the houses of the persons 
from whom they receive alms. These alms they do not solicit 
farther than by repeating the word Alakh (^v4 or ^^^, »,*. 
" invisible "), expressive of the indescribable nature of the deity. 
They have a peculiar garb, wearing a large round cap and a long 
frock or coat, stained with ochre clay. Some also wear rings, 
like the Ktinph^^^ (TogfB, or a cylinder of wood passed through 
the lobe of the ear, which they term the Ehecbad Mudrti, the 
seal or symbol of the deity, of him who moves in the heavens. 

10. The SUhartu (fW;^. 

These are distinguished by carrying a stick three spans in 
length. They dress in a cap Bud sort of petticoat stained with 
ochrey earth, smearing their bodies with ashes, and wear earrings 
of the Radr&ksha seed. They also wear over the left shoulder s 
narrow piece of cloth dyed wiUt ochre and twisted, in place of 
the JanUt, or Br^hmanical thread. 

11. The Ri^hoTM (^^^. 

These are of similar habits and appearance, but they do not 
carry the stick, nor wear the Budriiksha earrings, but in their 
place metallic once. These two classes agree with the preceding 
in the watchword, exclaiming Alakh as they pass along. The 
term is, however, used by other mendicants. 
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12. Th» Ukharat ("9^}- 

These are said bi be members of either of the preceding classes, 
who drink spiiituoDs liquors and eat meat. They appear to be 
the refuse of the three preceding mendicant classes, who, in 
general are eiud to be of mild and inoffensive manners. 

13. Tfe KardlingU (^tlrfwif^. 

These are vagabonds of little credit, except eometimeg amongst 
the most ignorant portions of the community. They are not 
often met with ; they go naked, and to mark their triamph over 
sensual desires, affix an iron ring and chain on the male organ ; 

they are professedly worshippers of Sira. 

14. Th4 SannyAtis {^m^)- 

15. Th» Vairi^h i^KJ^). 

16. Th« AvaihUat (yg^^. 

Althoagji the terms Sanny&sf and Yairdgl are in a great measure 
restricted amongst the Yaishnavas to peculiar classes, the same 
limit can scarcely be adopted with regard to the S'airas. All the 
sects, except the Sany(^ AAti, are, so far, Sanny^Cs, or excluded 
from the world, as not to admit of married teachers, a circumstance 
far ftom being uncommon, as we have seen, amongst the more 
refined followers of Tishnu. Most of the S'liiva sects, indeed, are 
of a very inferior description to those of the Taisbnavas. 

Besides the individuals who adopt the Da^4ag^aba^a ("holding 
the staff"), and are unconnected with the Da.saim.ia, there is a 
sect of devotees who remain through life members of the condi- 
tion of the Brahmachiri, or student. These are also regarded as 
Sanny^is, and where the term is used in a definite sense, these 
twelve kinds, viz. the BandU, BrahmacharU, and ten Daindmi 
orders, are implied. In general, however, the term SannySsf, as 
well as Avodhfita and Alakhn^mi, expresses all the Btiiva class 
of mendicants, except, perhaps, the Jogfs. 
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17. Th» Ndgat (IRT "nahd"). 

The Skiva Sannyasls, who g^ naked, are distinguiehed b^ tbia 
term. They smear their bodies with ashes, allow their hair, 
beards, and whiskerB to grow, and wear the projecting braid of 
hair called the Ja^S. Like the Vairigl Nigas they carry arms, 
and wander about in troope soliciting alms, or levying contriba- 
tions. The S'diva NSgas are generally the refuse of the Sandf and 
Atft orders, or men who have no inclination for a life of study or 
buainesB. When weary of the vagrant and violent habits of the 
Nfiga, they re-enter the better disposed classes, which they had 
first quitted. The Siiiva KSgas are very numerous in many 
parts of India, though less so ia the British provinces than in 
any other. These Kagas are the particular opponents of the 
Tairagf N&gas, and were, no doubt, the leading actors in the bloody 
Aray at Haridw^r, which had excluded the Yaishnavas from the 
great fair there from 1760 till the British acquired t^ country.' 

(«.} Of the S'ixTAs. 

The worshippers of the Sakti (the power or energy of the 
divine nature in action) are exceedingly numerous amongst all 
classes of Hindus. The wife of Vishnu is Lakshml; of S'iva, 
F^atf ; of Brahm^, Saraswali. The wife of Siva is by i^ the 
most popular, not only in Bengal, but also in the other Oangetic 
provinces.* 

Although the adoration of Prakfiti, or Skkti, is to a certain 
estent authorised by the Purapas, particularly the Brahma 
Taivartta, the Skanda, and the E£lik^, yet the principal rites and 
formulae are derived from an independent series of works known 
by the collective term of Tantras. The followers of the Tantras 
profess to consider them as a fiflh Yeda, and attribute to them 
equal antiquity and superior authority. 

' Asiatic lUsearchea, toI. ivii. 

' For a full account of the origiii and nature of this iroreliip, sec WlUmi'b 
Sietcli, and Ward on the Hindiia. 
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Any of the female deities may be the object of the S'aktu 
worship, and the term Skkti comprehends them all; but the 
homsge of the ^ktaa ia almost restricted to the wife of S'iva and 
to S'iva himself as identical with his consort. The worship of 
Dev{ is of conBiderable antiquity and popularity. The adoration 
of Vindhi/dvd»ini, near Mirzapur, has existed for more than seven 
centuries, and that of Jwalamukhf, at N"agatk6t, very early 
attracted Kuhammadan persecution. These places still retain 
their reputation, and are objects of pUgriraage to devout Hindus, 
especially on the 8th of the months of Chaitra and Kartik. 

Her great festival, the Da^ahra, is in the west of India marked 
by DO particular honour, whilst its celebration in Bengal, under 
the name of Dui^ Pnja, occupies ten days of prodigal expenditure. 

There is a mela every year at the temple of Devi, in Et&wah, 
a village near Agra, when buffaloes, goats, ihiits, etc., are offered, 
the former being mostly slain. Every village almost has a little 
mound of earth or very small temple, containing a shapeless stone, 
daubed red, which they call Ban Khandl Devf. This, however, 
is chiefly worehipped by the women. In fact, the women are the 
chief, if not the only, worshippers of Devi in the Morth-west 
Provinces. 

The chief of the S^ta sects are— 

1. The Dahhinaa or Shaitm. 

When the worship of any goddess ia performed in a public 
manner, and agreeably to the Yaidik or Paur&^ik ritual, it does 
not comprehend the impure practices which are attributed to the 
Yamis. Id this form it is called the Dakshina orright hand form 
of worship. The pure Mi, or offering, presented by these consista 
of grain, miJk, and sugar, but kids are often offered to Devi in her 
terrific forms. This is, however, considered rather heterodox. 

2. The VAmU or VdmdehdrU. 

The Vamis mean the left-band worshippers, or those who 
adopt a ritual contrary to what is osoal, and to what, indeed, 
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thBj dare publicly avow. The object of fhs vorahip is, by the 
reverence of JDeri, who ia one with S'ira, to obtain Bnpematural 
powers in this life, and to be identified after death with S'ira and 
Sakti. According to the immediate object of the worshipper is 
the partdcnlar form of worship ; bnt all the forms require the use 
of some or all of the fire Mak&ras or words whose first letter is m 



" Wine, flesh, fish, mystical gestionlations, and coition are the 
fivefold Mak&ra which takes away all sin." 

This worship is celebrated by men and women in the dead of 
night.' ' 

(ji.) HnosLLAKBOCB Sscra. 

1. The SawapdtM, or Stmrtu. 

These worship Siirya-pati, the Sun-god, only. There ate but 
few of them, and they scarcely dififer from the rest of the HinduB 
in their general observances. The Tilaka is made in a partionlor 
manner, with red »andal, and the necklace should be of crystal. 
These are their chief peculiarities, besides which they eat one 
meal without salt on every Sunday and each Sankrdoti, or the 
sun's entrance into a sign of the zodiac: they cannot eat either 
until they have beheld the sun, so that it is fortunate that they 
inhabit his native regions. 

2. Tkt Oanapatyai. 

These are worshippers of Qa^eSa, or Ga^apati, and can scarcely 
be considered as a distiact sect. All the Hindus in fact worship 
this deity as the obviator of difficulties and impediments, and 
never commence any work, or set off on a journey, without 
invoking his protection. Some, however, pay him more par- 

' BseafuUsceonntotthesa orgiwin tbe works of Ward and Wilam. 
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ticalar devotion than the rest, and tiieee are the only persons to 
whom the clasiiflcafioii may be considered applicable. Qat^ei&, 
however, it ie believed, is never exclusively venerated, and the 
worship, vhen it ia paid, is addressed to some of his forms." 
This image la placed over many door-vaya, and every book 
in Hindi commences with fHl^lIN ""Pf' "Adoration to the 
blessed Ga^eia." 

3. l%e SiiAi, or Mnak Shdhit, are classed under seven 
distinctions. 

1. Ud^fs; religious characters, who live in convents. 

2. Ganj Ba^shts ; not muneroos, or of any note. 

3. RAmrSjfsj not common in HinduBtSn, 

4. Suthrd Shflhfs ; great gamblers, drunkards, and thieves. 

5. Qovind Sinhfs. This is the most important division of the 
Sikhs, being in foot, the political association to which, or to the 
nation generally, the name Sikh is applied. Their faith is widely 
differant from the quietiam of Nanak, and wholly of a worldly 
and warlike spirit. The sword is used by them both against 
Hnhammadans and Hindiis. 

6. JTirmalas ; these, like the Udisis, go nearly naked. 

7. Kdgas ; naked beggars, who abstain from the nse of arms. 

4. Tht Joint. 

The history and doctrines of this sect are set forth at consider- 
able length by Professor Wilson, in his "Sketch." But as they 
have already been noticed in the body of this work (p. 106), we 
content ourselves with merely menlioning them here among the 
Religious sects ; and Ibr further information regarding them, as 
well as several other sects of minor importance (as the £&ba 
Lilts, Sitdhs, etc.), must refer the curious reader to the learned 
work from which we have already so largely quoted. 
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